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Fifteen years ago, in 2004, King & Country 
launched its first. ‘expedition’ to discover in 
miniature the world of Ancient Egypt and its 
people. 

At that time and in subsequent years K&C 
created a unique collection of figures, monuments 
and statues depicting different aspects of life and 
death on the banks of the Nile. 

From the mightiest Pharaoh to the humblest 
servant this original series captured the imagination 
of collectors all aver the world... Everyday market 
scenes of the ordinary Egyptian combined with 





the elaborate ceremonies and rituals of their 


Kings and priests to recreate this bygone 
<ivilization. ‘ 
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With the beginning of this new collection King & 
Country is focusing on the people wha designed 
and built many of the amazing monuments that 

fiewed today in who actually 








ig signed anc built many of the 
Fatii searing monuments that can 
Y ~ still be viewed in modern 
BN Forty 
‘= 
3 
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Collectors will see the work: 
crs, craftsmen, engineers and 
architects who constructed 

‘in ll its glory. In 
addition, K&C will feature the 
farmers, merchants and scholars 
‘who also played a vital role in the 








HE NILE 


Work is also well in hand to revisit and portray 
some of the most famous 

So, prepare to embark on yet another great 
historic adventure with King é& Country. 





ts dynastic rulers, 








King & Country designs and produces an exten 
sive range of figures, fighting vehicles, model 
aircraft, display accessories that cover a broad span 
cof history from Ancient Egypt up to the present day 
(ond mary points in between). To discover more simply 
‘check out our website at 





KING & COUNTRY 


Available around the world wherever fine quality 





Tol; 52) 2061 3680 Fn (05 2061 3806 
E-mail: sales@kingandcountry.com 


245, Pacific Place, 88 Queensway, 


Tet: 50) 2505 603 
Website : www kingandcountry.com 


£206 Alamo Plaza, San Antonio, TX 78205, USA 
‘Tel: (240) 226 7000 Fax : (210) 226 7117 
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Toften think youcanleamnagreat deal about the 
humility ofa civilisation through itsreligious 
‘understandings of death. Facingtheendis 
naturally humbling, of course, so howasociety 
‘chooses toapproach that and thestory tells 
itselfabout what tall means canbe very revealing 
about thecultureasa whole. With that in mind, 
the concept ofthe underworld inancient Egyptis 
‘one ofthe most enticing you could wish to uncover. 
‘Thisissue we welcome DrChatlotte Booth to 
the magazine togiveusherexpest insight into 
the Egyptian concept ofdeath and their rites 
ofpassage nto the afterlife. Youcanleanall 
about the Book ofthe Dead, the ancient magic 
incantations that were used and about the 2-hour 
journey souls were thought togoon. The whole 
story showsareverence for death that indicates 
justhow important they thoughtitwas to honour 
those who had{ been lost. especially when itcame 


Be part of history Seok 





Mucho whatwe understand ofthe 
funeral tesco ancient Egyptcomes 
frominsenptonsthat were meant to 

‘ide the deadinsde thei tombs 


tothe pharaohs who were to take theirplace 
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a NIXON IN USSR 


In the thre summit between the two keaders and the =f 





OYA TINTINCeMUCONVTANTS 
WHO YOU GONNA CALL? 





“Under fascism, the mission 
of cilizen 
government's job is to rule” 


Madeleine Albright (former US Secretary of State), 
Fascism: A Warning, 2018 








ALL ABOUT 


FASCISM 


We delve into the origins, means and terrible 
consequences of the rise of fascism in Europe and 
its legacy in the modem world 

















FASCISM 


—Rise of Fascism 








































re 
March 
on Rome 


Fascists in taly 

gain the support 

of disgruntled 

unemployed war 

veterans who 

continue joining the 

party's paramilitary 

wing, known 

as Blackshirs 

‘They intimidate 

socialists, occupy 

cities and hold a 

demonstration in 

If Rome. The newly 
named National 
Fascist Party 

‘df ascends to power 
and Mussolini is 

appointed Prime 


Minister. 
THE FASCIST HITLER INSPIRED a 7 AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE 28 


MUSSOLINI MOVES AWAY MUSSOLINI BECOMES 
FROM SOCIALISM 135 A DICTATOR \s25 








Secret police 
1820 emerge 
Italy sows the seeds 
of ts secret police: the 
Organisation for Vigilance 
and Repression of Anti- 
Fascism (OVRA) Irelies 
on tip-offs to quash ant 
{fascist opposition while 
blackmailing priests to 
spy onthe Vatican. OVRA 
paves the way for Himmler’ 
German Gestapo in 1933, 








Timeline 





Did 
‘you know? 


eet 2MILLIONEN 
ERWERBSLOSE 


ee 1,2 MILLIARDEN 
j Flin FURSTEN 

















The Great 
Depression 


‘The Austrian bank Creditanstalt 
declares bankruptcy and 

investor confidence in Germany 
collapses. Unemployment rises 
025 per cent and fascists blame 
immigrants, minorities and left 
wing internationalism. Fascist ideas 
appeal to some Americans: Henry 
Ford would work with businesses 
Jn Nazi Germany and accept an 
award from Hitler. 


DECLINE OF 
AN IDEOLOGY 24s 


a 
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FRENCH FASCISTS js Gm. ~ BRAZIL FAVOURS MUSSOLINI HEADS 
an se ARS ike NATIONALISM NEW PARTY 3 





1936 Japanese 
fascism 

To protect the culture 

and characteristics ofits 
people, Japan believes 
rilitary dictatorship and 
teritrial expansion to be 
the way forward: the state 
representing salvation. Left 
‘Wing politcal dissidents are 
drrested as Japan follows 
Showa Statism, o what 
some dub Japanese fascism. 
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Belly of the beast 
‘The Rech Chancery is arguably best known for 
‘he Fubverburker that ted undemeat which 
was buit 1943. inthis bynnth of smal rooms 

1 nd comdors, Miler ected fs oops when the 
















| Green space ‘ide tured and it was thee that he stayed unt 

| cunsie the New Reich Chancery, ‘he ina ays ofthe wa While focation vas 
connecting t Rs ode counterpart hays somewhat ofa Secret, it became more so 
‘was the Rech Chancery Garden. The iter the close of the confi for ear fit being 
Defect place fora srl, you could | turned into Nasi seine. 

| reenter he New Rech Chancellery \ 

| stough a enpressive portal that was 


flanked by two bronze horse statues. 
These statues were found again by 
German police in 2015 2s pat of an 
| sovestiaton into Mega art traffcking, 


NEW REICH 
CHANCELLERY 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 1939-49 


though it only stood for ten years, the New 
Reich Chancellery was a symbol of Adolf 
Hitler's power. With the Reich's eagle and 
[swastika above the main portal, it was clear 
10 all who saw the building that the new German. 
state was not to be trifled with. 

‘Constructed as an annex to the original Reich 
Chancellery, the new addition was commissioned 
{in 1935, athough architect Albert Speer wouldn't 
be drafted onto the project until January 1938. 

He was given a year to complete the building 

and it was a source of great pride to him that the 
finished article was unveiled in January 1939, two 
days ahead of the Fuhrer’s deadline. Having said 
that, the interior would remain under construction 
{nto the early 1940s. 

‘Ata cast af 90,000,000 Reichsmark. the project 
‘wasn't cheap, and this was certainly reflected in 
the design. The building was 20 metres high with 
three storeys, and the imposing wall ran for 400 
‘metres in length. The main entrance was a portal 
with four large columns, with other portals around 
the building leading to the Courtyard of Honour 
and the chancellery’s garden 

Inside was no less opulent. Hitler's office was, 
spacious, even though he spent very litle time 
there, instead preferring to reside at Berghof 
in Obersalzberg. There were banquet halls and 
ballrooms, as well as a marble gallery and the 
‘government chamber, which was home to leather 
chairs emblazoned in the Nazi swastika and eagle 
sat around a long wooden table. 

But the building is pethaps best known for 
What lay beneath it -in 1943, work began on the 
Puhrerbunker, the underground lair where Hitler 
ruled in his final days before he committed joint 
suicide with his new wife, Eva Braun. 

‘The New Reich Chancellery just about survived 
the war and the battle for Berlin, surviving until 
1949, Its downfall came at the hands of the Soviets 
‘who had taken control of that part of the city. who 
tote down the building lest it become a lasting 
symbol of Nazi rule. Today, nothing remains 
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With four huge columns, it was impossible to miss the entrance 
to the New Reich Chancellery Above the portal was the Nazi 
eagle, spreading its wings wide 2s it held the swastia in ts 
‘alos, a symbol of the power wielded by the regime 





Inside History 





‘A balcony on the frst storey ofthe bulding was where Hitler 
would aften make appearances tothe puble, surrounded by giant 
"Naz banners that hung from the side of the bulking ft was on 
‘this balcony that he proclaimed his ,000-year empire, and was 
here that he was made fun of after the fall of Bern by Russian and 
“American soldiers who posed mockingly for photographs in 1945. 











The idea was simple: when 
diplomats raed up in their 
Rolls Royces, they would be 
‘eken through the gate. They 
would then drive dawn the 

Court of Honour, courtyard 


that had 3 portico atthe end 
epi reneralardeecg providing access tothe New 


Reich Chancellery was tllor 
made Hie, anc fice ofthe prtco ware et 
pois Pet ned se Ws statues of men and usualy 
‘The room was apparently 400 

square metres with an imposing hed cs J] 
desk. While somewhat sparsely 

decorated, the high colings 

crested a sense of grander. 


















Measuring 146 metres long and 
2 metres wide, the Long Coridor 
“~ certainly eamed its name. A grand 
passage constructed from marble and 
With seating along one side it was 
symbol of Nazi opulence and power. 
‘Along one side Nloar-to-celing windows 
measuring 9.5 metres in height looked 
‘ut over the VoRstraBe right outside 


the 
1n 1837, buildings on VolstraBe were demolished 
to make room for Hitle’s new bulding in the heart 
‘of Berl, showing that work on the project had 
started much earlier than when Albert Speer was, 
officialy brought on board. When Speer got the 
‘command to take charge, the new chancellry was, 
built in just under a year. 
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FASCISM 


In Focus 


MUSSOLINIS 
MARCH ON ROME-, 


It was the heart of the myth 
around Mussolini's rise to power, 


but what really happened? 


arriving 30 October. He meets the 

king at 1:45am to formerly accept 
the invitation to form a government. By 
3pm the cabinet has been picked and by 
‘7pm they have all been sworn into office. 
It's estimated that 12 people died in the 
March on Rome, inflated to 3,000 in later 
fascist retellings of the story. 


An ultimatum 
is made by the 
Fascist Party to 


King Vietor Emmanuel 
MI to dissolve the 
government and hold 
elections. A March 

‘on Rome begins, 

with fascists taking 
control of key points 

of communication in 
Northern Italy, adding 
pressure. An estimated 
30,000 Blackshirts begin 
‘converging on Rome. 
‘Mussolini stays in Milan. 


g ‘Mussolini leaves Milan for Rome, 


Prime Minister Luigi Facta 
and his cabinet hand in their 
resignations in the face of 

this uprising. While still acting 

prime minister, Facta calls for 
martial law to be declared in Rome 
to bar entry for the fascists, but the 
king, who would have to sign off 
such an order, fears blocking the 
armed Blackshirts could lead to 
civil war and refuses. 







Fascist Party members alongside members 

of the military and centrist and leftJeaning 
politicians. Mussolini himself holds the positions of 
PMas well as Minister of the Interior and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs while other fascist colleagues hold 
positions such as Justice and Finance. 


() ‘Mussolini's cabinet is formed of leading 


‘Mussolini lays out his plans for the Fascist Party 

to ascend to power by constitutional means 
through an election, but with a threat of violent action 
should that not come to pass. He ends by saying. 
“Either we will be given the government or else we 
must take it by marching on Rome~ 


e) In front of an estimated 60,000 supporters, 


0n31 October 
the Blackshirts 
center Rome and 


a parade is arranged of 
‘some 100,000 fascists in 
front of Mussolini and 
the king to mark the 
formation of the new 
government. Less than 
‘two years later after 

an election, the other 
parties would be purged, 
parliament dissolved 
and an authoritarian 
government under 
Mussolini established. 


In the midst of 
2 political and 
constitutional 


crisis in which Italy 
isrun by a weak and 
‘quarrelsome coalition 
government, the 

newly formed National 
Fascist Party led by 
Benito Mussolini holds 
a Fascist Congress in. 
Naples on 23 October 
1922, Fascist supporters 
have already taken 
control of the Po Valley 
and many towns in 
Northern Italy. 
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FIGHTER PLANES OF THE NORMANDY INVASION 
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‘© Compatibie with other plastic 
brick branes 

© Features a seit-adhesive sticker sheet 
‘Jor authentic decoration 

‘© Includes a stand to show off your 
handy work 
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© Hall of Fame 


FASCIST PROPAGANDISTS 


Uncover the fascist political influencers of the 20th century 
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JOSEPH GOEBBELS sss 


verything under a dict 

ne of making sure 

Germany, that job fll to Joseph Goebbels, wh 

for public enlightenment and propaganda in 1933. His rol 
ks that 


sses. As World War I p 
ter light wt 
unemployment 


Hall Of Fame 


WANTED 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


‘A Catholic priest with a radio 
show, Father Coughlin used his 
platform to spread anti-Semitic 
sentiments, but as the stock 
market crashed in 1929, his 
broadcasts also began to attack 
communism and he spread 
messages that became more 
fascist aver time. In 1936 he 
went a step further and founded 
‘Social Justice, a journal that was 
to promote his ideology. But he 
wasn't finished - in 1938, Father 
Coughlin helped to promote the 
creation of the Christian Front, a 
heavily anti-Semitic organisation. 
Father Coughlin kept going until 
1942, when he was instructed by 
Archbishop Edward Mooney to 
stop all non-pastoral activities. 
He continued asa priest until his 
retirement in 1966. 
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PREJUDICIAL BEHAVIOUR IN POLITICS? 


‘MUSSOLINI'S CREATION OF 
FASCISM IS SOMETIMES CHARACTER! a) 
AS OPPORTUNISTIC RATHER THAN FORM 
AROUND A COHERENT POLITICAL PaLOSIPAL 
DO YOU THINK THIS IS CORRECT? 
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®Places to Explore 


REMEMBERING THE HORROR 


Some institutions that tackle the atrocities of fascism in Europe 


T) HISTORICAL MUSEUM OF 
THE LIBERATION OF ROME 


‘This memorial museum may be one of the smaller 
attractions in Rome but nonetheless its an extremely 
Important one, highlighting some ofthe forgotten atrocities 
of WIL Established in 1957 to document the fight for the 
liberation of Rome during the German occupation from 
September 1943 to June 1944, the museum is based ina 
bullding once used by the $5 to torture members ofthe 
Malan Resistance. The exhibitions include artefacts such 2s 
pamphlets, pstets and newspapers featuring anti‘Semitic 
‘material on display, alongside information regarding 
persecution ofthe city's Jewish community. Across three 
floors, visitors can view information about the prisoners 
and the various cells thatthe SS used for solitary 
Confinement and isolation, some of which still hve 
messages scratched on the walls by those imprisoned. The 





‘museum also addresses the Ardeatine Massacre, when over 
300 prisoners were taken from the prison and executed by 
the Germans on 24 March 1944, in retaliation for an attack 
by the Resistance against the SS the previous day. 


Open daily Sam-L15pm, 2.15pm-Spm, last admission 7.25pm. 
(Closed on Christmas, New Year, The Feast of Saints Peter 
‘and Paul (29 June) and during August. Free admission but 
donations welcome. 











2) THE NAZI FORCED LABOUR 
DOCUMENTATION CENTRE aaa 


‘During WWI men. women and children from all over Europe were brought to Berlin, 
where over 3,000 Nazi camps for forced labour were scattered throughout the city. This 
documentation centre is located on the site ofthe last, well-preserved former camp and 
forms part of the Topography of Terror Foundation as an educational site for visitors, 
‘Opened in 2006, there are currently two permanent exhibitions open, ‘Forced Labour 
in the Daily Round 19391945; and ‘Between Two Stools, The History of the Italian 
Military Internees 1943-1945, alongside other special and temporary exhibitions that 
‘explore the history of Nazi forced labour. As part of the guided tour visitors can also 
‘explore Barrack 13, where lalian military and civilian workers were housed at the camp, 
‘which was carefully 
restored and opened in 
2010. Multimedia guides 
are also available to help 
Visitors navigate around 
the camp as well as the 
surrounding 
‘neighbouthood. 
recounting the stories of 












AND MUSEUM 


This memorial and museum is based on the 
two parts of the former camp, Auschwitz 1 

and Auschwite IFBitkenau. Auschwitz was the 
largest of all the Nazi concentration camps and 
extermination centres, with aver LL million Jewish 
‘men, women and children losing their lives there. 
‘There ae various permanent exhibits throughout 
the museum, including the national exhibitions 
set up by the countries occupied by the Nazis 
such as Czechoslovakia and Hungary, who lost 
citizens in Auschwitz, The ruins ofthe gas 
chambers, cematariums IV and V can be viewed 
by the public. as well as hundreds of objects 

taken from the prisoners - it is recommende 

that vistors join one of the guided tours for 

the full educational experience. For thase who 
wish to visit Auschwitz for research purposes, 





3) AUSCHWITZ-BIRKENAU MEMORIAL 


the museum's archives has a wide collection of 
documents and other artefacts associated with the 
history of the camp. 
“The cold and bleak surroundings of the camp 
will undeniably leave an impact that the majority 
re unable to put into words. While 
visiting a concentration camp can be an unsettli 
and harrowing experience. it is important that 
‘we educate ourselves about the atrocities that 
‘occurred under the Nazi regime. particularly as 
the number of survivors are decreasing and along 
with them, living memories ofthe Holocaust. 








of visio 









‘Open daily from 7:30am, closing time is 
dependent on the month. Closed 1 January, 25. 
December and Easter Sunday. Free admission to 
the grounds, price for guided tours vary 








4) IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 


‘There are five Imperial War Museums located 
across the UK, but the one based in London has 
a permanent Holocaust exhibition on display, 
exploring the persecution of the Jews - as well 
as other groups such as political prisoners 

and homosexuals - at the hands of the Nazis. 
‘Numerous personal artefacts, photographs, 











documents and survivor testimonies are 
available for visitors to see and educate them 
about the Nazis notorious plan, the "Final 
Solution’ It should be noted that the exhibition 
also looks at the Kindertransport, where 
‘around 10,000 children (mainly Jewish) were 
sent to Britain from Germany, Austria and 
(Czechoslovakia to escape the Nazis, and many 
(of whom lost their families in the war. Currently, 
the museum is urgently seeking Holocaust 
related material, particularly as we are loi 
those who witnessed the horrors of the Nazi 
regime. In July, the exhibition will temporarily 
be closed for renovation, in which new object 
materials and testimomies will be inchided. 

















Open daily, 1oam-Gpm, closed 24, 25 & 26 
December. Free admission. Please note this 
exhibition isnot recommended for children under 


© the age of 1. www.iwm.orguk 





Places To Explore 


THE GUERNICA 
PEACE MUSEUM 
FOUNDATION 


GUERNICA 
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is also a Documentation Centre within the 


n. There 
museum, with an inventory of all available 

tion to the bombing, which 
both researchers and the public 


‘March-September 10am-Tpm, Nove 
February 10am-2pm & 4pm-6pm, all 


nber- 


‘Sundays until 2pm, closed Mondays and 
from 1-30 January. Regular tickets €5, 
concessions €3, tickets to the temporary 
exhibition €1, entry free for under-12s and on 
special days. www.museodelapaz.org 
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FASCISM 


Historical Treasures 


PORTRAIT OF ADELE BLOCH-BAUER | 





THE PAINTING THAT SPARKED A HUGE ART RESTITUTION CASE AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 1907 
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fom the rise of the Third Reich in 1933, the Nazi 
regime looted countless valuable items across 
Europe until ts collapse in 1945. Priceless 
artworks, such as this portrait, were taken 
from Jewish families during the Holocaust in a 
devastating attempt to decimate their culture. 
‘Adele Bloch-Bauer, the woman in the portrait, 
‘was a wealthy patton of the arts and a close 
friend of renowned Austrian artist, Gustav Klimt. 
Her husband Ferdinand commissioned Kime to 
pant the portrait in 1907, with a second portrait 
following five years later. In 1905, Adele died 
from meningitis and in her will requested that 
Ferdinand bequeath her two portraits to the 
‘Austrian State Galery the Galerie Belvedere, 
following his death. 
Ferdinand was forced to leave the paintings 
behind when he fled Austra fllowing the 


annexation by Nazi Germany in 1938. In his 
absence, the Nazis accused him of tax evasion 

and seized his property in 1941, including Adele's 
two portraits and four other Klimt paintings, 

Which were handed to the Galerie Belvedere in 
accordance with Adele's will Ferdinand died 
shortly after the end of World War Il and in 

his will bequeathed his estate to his two nieces 
and a nephew. 

With the introduction of the Austrian Art 
Restitution Law in 1998, journalist Hubertus 
‘Czemin went through the newly opened records of 
the Galerie Belvedere and discovered that paintings 
had not been donated but stolen and given to 
the gallery by the Nazis. After earning the truth, 
Ferdinand’s niece, Maria Altmann. filed for the 
restitution of the paintings but she was rejected on 
the grounds of Adele's will. 


‘Heirlooms 
‘The beau diamond choker that Ade 
J cas in the porwait was actualy ven 


wedding day in December 137 Just 
‘onthe art was seized bythe Gestapo 
and subsequently given to the wile of 
‘eating Nai Hermann Going. 
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[After Amann success won 
Sack pomesscn ofthe porta he 
chose to have a expeted to the 

‘Unite states Poets suacquenly 
went up actors Viewna to infor the 
peti that the portrait considered a 
‘atenal reas, woud be leaving 
Asai. with ang queees of people 
Fearing wo view forthe ast ume. 


In response, Altmann tried to sue the Austrian 
‘government only to find thatthe filing fee for the 
sult was too expensive. US ctizen after Neeing 
‘Austria during the Nazi occupation, Altmann rook 
her case to the Supreme Court and in 2004, it 
ruled that the Klimt paintings had been stolen and 
‘that she could sue for them in the United States. To 
‘avoid a legal battle, an arbitration committee was 
‘used to mediate the case - it concluded that the 
paintings should be returned to Altmann. 

‘Adele's portraits wete exported to the United 
Sates in 2006 and they were subsequently 
‘exhibited for a brief period atthe Los Angeles 
(County Museum of Art. While Altmann got ber 
paintings back the question of restitution of Nazi 
looted artis still heavily debated, and sadly a 
‘number of the artworks stolen by the Nazis were 
‘ether destroyed or remain los to this day 
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pis he Egyptian underworld, known 
A by many names including Amduat 
iY or Field of Reeds, is a dark and 
{tightening place populated by demons, 
anti-animals and deities. 


Descriptions of the underworld are found 
in numerous funerary texts painted onto 

the walls of tombs, coffins, funerary objects 
and papyri. The descriptions vary across the 
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texts although the general premise is that the 
deceased travelled through the Amduat and 
would be reborn should specific rituals be 
‘cartied out adequately. 

The contents ofthe funerary texts evolved 
over the thousands of years of Egyptian history. 
However, all of the texts were laid out asa series 
of hundreds of spells or utterances and were not 
designed to be read as a continuous text. Spells 





for preparing the deceased for the afterlife could 
be used in isolation and out of sequence (Le. 
instructions for hour one do not need to be next 
to hour two) and it is very rare for entire copies 
of the texts to be discovered in one place. 

‘There are numerous texts, however, dating 
backas faras the 24th century BCE and each 
offers a different insight into the evolving 
relationship ancient Egyptians had with death 








re Taba 3 


and the world beyond, They feared it, revered it 
and built gigantic monuments to it. What's more, 
itis clear that death was not seen as the end, but 
rather an important junction in the life ofa soul. 
Itseems only right that we should tackle it with 
no less care and deference here. 


PYRAMID TEXTS 


The earliest funerary texts we have are the Old 
Kingdom Pyramid Texts and unlike later texts 
they did not include images, consisting purely 
of hieroglyphic text 

‘The underworld described in the Pyramid 
‘Texts was very similar to the landscape of Egypt 
itself with rivers and fields, abundant with crops. 
The idea of the deceased king and the solar 
god travelling through this landscape on a boat 
that these texts described is one that remained 
central to the beliefs concerning rebirth of the 
deceased as well as the cycle of the Sun in the 
centuries that followed. In this context rebirth or 
resurrection was intended to mean being reborn 
{nto the afterlife rather than into a physical form 
back on Earth, 

‘The earliest example of the Pyramid Texts 
{sin the pyramid of Unas of the fifth dynasty 
(7352345 BCE) and they remained in use until 
the reign of fbi, eighth dynasty (21812161 BCE) 
‘The texts were only inscribed in the burial and 
antechamber of the pyramid, 

‘The Pyramid Texts introduce the association 
between the deceased king and Osiris, the 
god of the Underworld. n later periods every 
deceased individual was also referred to as “The 
Osiris. The Pyramid Texts also show a very 
close association between the deceased and the 
sun-god Ra as well as introducing the theme of 
the king's ascent to the stars. Utterance 461 of 
the Pyramid Texts describes the king becoming 
a star and ruling eternally from the sky from 
amongst his ancestors. 

“0 King, may you ascend as the morning star. 
‘may you be rowed as the lake dweller, may 
those who are in the abyss be afraid of you, may 
you give orders to the spirit... The doors of the 
sky are open to you. the doors ofthe firmament 
are thrown open for you, that you may travel 
by boat to the Field of rushes, that you may 
cultivate barley, that you may reap emmer and, 
prepare your sustenance therefrom like Horus 
the son of Atum; 

‘The afterlife described within these texts was 
initially only for the king. although by the end of 
the Old Kingdom some chapters were also used 
in non-toyal tombs, 


THE COFFIN TEXTS 

This movement away from an exclusively 
royal aftelif led tothe Pyramid 

Texts evolving into the Middle 
Kingdom (2040-17782 a 
BCE) Coffin Texts 

These texts 
appeared in 
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“THIS TERRIBLE LAND 
WHERE OVERTURNED STARS 
FALL ON THEIR FACES AND 
KNOW NOT HOW TO RAISE 
THEMSELVES AGAIN” 


both royal and nom-royal tombs but maintained 
the landscape of the afterlife as being similar 

to the Utopian idea of Egypt with verdant fields 
and glistening rivers. 

The Coffin Texts, as the name suggests, were 
primarily inscribed on coffins but there was 
greater flexibility in how these funeral rights 
‘were being applied and therefore also appeared 
‘on tomb walls, mummy masks, and papyri 

‘Traditional rituals introduced in the Pyramid 
‘Texts, such as the Offering Ritual, in which 
offerings of food, drink, clothing and ointment 
were made to the deceased, evolved into a 
pictorial offering list known as the frieze of 
objects. This ensured the dead had food and 
belongings forall of eternity. 

‘There was also a greater emphasis in the 
Coffin Texts on the heavenly travels of the ba 
G@ human headed bird that represents the 
‘mobility of the souD, the nourishment of the ka 
(the life force of a person) and the preservation 
of the human remains to ensure they all united 
in the afterife. 

Included in the Coffin Texts was a collection 
of additional Guides to the Hereafter the most 
useful of which was the Book of the Two Ways, 
Which actually included a very helpful map of 
the underworld. 

This map was painted on the base of coffins 
and depicted two paths: earth and water. The 
‘map outlines some of the dangers the deceased 
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An Egyptian guide to what 
makes a person 


ptians believed a human was made 


‘The physical body, which 
through mummfi 


The ka wa 
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Ancient Egyp derworld 


will face on their journey to rebirth, which 
{include knife-wielding demons, lakes of fire, and 
‘gates guarded by gate keepers that the deceased 
heed to name to pass. The idea was that having 





assist the dead in navigating these numerous 
hazards and trials so that they might find rebirth 
more easily, 

Ultimately these paths represented tests that 
would prove the value ofa person's soul and 
their suitability to be reborn and receive an 
afterlife at all, While they might meet demons 


and monsters, they were not passing through 
hl as some might think - there was only one 
afterlife. The true punishment for living a bad 
life or failing these trials was not eternal hellfire 
as later religions would depict. but simply 
ceasing to exist at all 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 

In the New Kingdom (1570-1070 BCE) a number 
of new books were introduced that greatly, 
expanded the understanding ofthe afterlife 
and to prepare the dead for their journey with 
incantations to Keep them safe. The most well 
‘know isthe so-alled Book of the Dead of. 3 
it might be more accurately translated, Spells 
for Going Forth by Day. There were between 
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“0 KING, MAY YOU ASCEND AS THE MORNING STAR, MAY YOU 


“This page from the Book of the 
Dead shows the weighing ofthe 
eae against the feather of Maat 


37) h 





BE ROWED AS THE LAKE DWELLER, MAY THOSE WHO ARE IN THE 


189 and 192 spells contained in the Book and 
these were based on themes introduced in the 
Pyramid and Coffin Texts. 

The Book of Going Forth by Day was popular 
‘with both royal and non-royal members, 
‘of society and was written by a number of 
different priests over 1,000 years. The idea 
behind it was to see the dead return by day 
from the underworld 

One of the key scenes to be introduced in the 
Book of Going Forth by Day was Spell 125, which 
is commonly known as the Negative Confession. 
‘This spell was recited by the deceased before 
their heart was weighed against the feather of 


‘hese maps depicted on tombs and cffins would ABYSS BE AFRAID OF YOU, MAY YOU GIVE ORDERS TO THE SPIRIT” 


‘omitting anything that had been done. An 


‘transgressed, I have not killed a sacred bull, 1 
hhave not committed perjury, Ihave not stolen 
‘bread, Ihave not eavesdropped” 

‘As you can see, the Negative Confession, 
‘combines trivial and terrible crimes together 


policy against any crimes committed but not 
‘mentioned, a Heart Scarab was placed over the 
‘heart of the deceased, This was inscribed with 
spell 30b of the Book of Going Forth by Day: 

“Do not stand against me as witness beside 
the lords of the ritual, 


‘An Egyptian funeral 
‘ceremony asimagined in 1866 





Do not say against me, be did do it, about 
my actions, 

Do not make a case against me beside the 
great god, 

Tell my goodness to Ra, band me to 
Nebebkau.” 

Following the confession the deceased 
is led to the scales in the Hall of the God of 
the Underworld, where the Weighing of the 
Heart takes place. The god Osiris oversees the 
ritual, Anubis, the god of embalming. is shown 
levelling the scales and Thoth, the ibis-headed 
{god of writing and knowledge records the result 

If the deceased's heart weighs the same as. 
the feather then itis judged that they lived a 
just and moral life and they will continue on 
their journey through the afterlife. However, 
If their heart is heavier it will be devoured by 
‘Ammit, devourer of the dead with the forelegs of 
a lion, hind legs of hippopotamus, and head of 
a crocodile. As a result they were sent to a fire: 
breathing serpent called The Fiery who denied 
them a body, casting their soul into oblivion. 

In the New Kingdom a further set of 
funerary texts were produced known as the 
Books of the Underworld, which once more 
provided an afterlife exclusively for the king, 
‘These included the Book of the Amduat, 


The Ancient Egyptian Underworld 
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EGYPTIAN MAGIC 


How incantations played an 
important role in death rights 


“O Shabti, 
allotted to 
me, if I be 
summoned or if 
I be detailed to 
do any work 
which has to 
be done in 
the realm of 
the if 
indeed obstacles are 
implanted for you 
therewith as a” man 
at his duties, you 
shall detail yourself 
or me on evi 
occasion of making 
arable the fields, of 
flooding the banks, 





Book of Gates, and the Book 
of Caverns. 

All were concerned with the 
12-hour journey of the sun- 
god, Ra, except the Book of 
Caverns, which is divided into 
six hours. This journey mirrored 
the journey of the deceased 
from death to rebirth. 

All of these books have 
similarities in depiction 
showing the sun-god sailing 
(on his solar barque from the 
‘western to easter horizon 
along the underworld river, 
the nocturnal counterpart of 
the Nile. During this journey 
the sun is rejuvenated until 
he is reborn at dawn starting 
anew day and representing 
rebirth. The sun-god's progress 
{s consistently opposed by the 
enemies of Ra, who are trying 
to prevent his rebirth. The most 
prolific is Apophis, depicted as a 
giant snake, who is continually 
defeated and restrained 
‘throughout the 12-hour journey. 


1 


or of conveying sand 
from east to west; 
“Here I am’ you 
shall say.” 


Hippn 
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THE 12-HOUR JOURNEY 

The 12-hour nocturnal journey ofthe sun god 
Rais also by association the journey between 
death and rebirth ofthe deceased, However, the 
hours are represented physically rather than as 
an abstract concept of time and each ‘hour is 
‘separated by a gate protected by demons and 
‘serpents. The deceased soul was required to 
know the names of every part ofthe door, the 
demon and his weapons in order to pass and 
‘proceed to the next hour checkpoint. 

‘The journey is both a physical anda 
metaphysical journey though, as throughout 
the 12 hours the sun-god, as a metaphor for 
the deceased, enters the netherworid as aba 
spirit, which merges with the body of Osiris, 
and is reborn. 

‘The nocturnal journey of the sun-god starts 
at sunset and is presented in different ways, 
‘meaning there is no definitive appearance of the 
afterlife. The most common imagery however, 
shows river flowing through the centre ofthe 
‘underworld, which parallels the Nile, and forms 
the waterway of the sun. 

‘Toacertain extent this water could also 
‘be taken to represent the primeval waters of 
‘Num that were present a the start of creation, 
creating a loop of life, death and rebirth on a 
‘metaphysical scale that mirrors the journey of 
the individual. Along the edge of this waterway 
stand the blessed dead who cry out joyfully and 
extended their hands to touch the tow rope of 
the solarbarque. 

However, the Book of Nut, depicted inthe 
cenotaph of Seti at Abydos and in the tomb 
of Ramesses TV (tomb KV2, inthe Valley ofthe 
Kings), has a different image ofthe afterlife. 1 
depicts the sky goddess, Nut swallowing the 
sun at night, representing sunset. The Sun then 
travels through her body om his solar barque 
‘until the sky goddess gives birth to him again at 
daw. Therefore inthis representation. the body 
of Nut itself is the underworld and rebirth takes 
ona somewhat more literal form. 

‘The king later the deceased -is the key 
figure in the journey, accompanying the 
sun-god on the solar barque rather than 
being embodied by Ra. The god ofthe 
‘Underworld Osiris, although present, does 
not speak. His presence symbolises the 
body ofthe deceased. 

1m Egyptian religion the king is. 
believed to become Osiris upon 
death. Once the funerary texts were 
adopted by non-royas the lines 
between the deceased king and 
deceased commoners blurred 
until al deceased were referred 
toas The Osiris: 

The sun-god is 
accompanied in his barque by 
the deities, Wepwawet (Opener 
ofthe Ways}, Hathor (Mistress 
of the Barge), and Horus (Heimsman} 
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‘The Book of Gates also adds Sia, the god of 
perception and Heka. the deity of divine magic. 
In this version of the texts we are introduced 
to the lowest level of the Amduat: the Place of 
Destruction where the sun-god's power does not 
reach. Spell 99b from the Book of Going Forth 
by Day describes the place as “this terrible land 
where overturned stars fll on their faces and 
know not how to raise themselves again.” Spell 
175 adds that its, “Completely deep, completely 
dark, completely unending” Its in this place 
that people whose hearts weigh more than 
the feather of truth in the judgment scene are 
‘Punished by being decapitated, set on fire, and 
have their hearts torn from their bodies. This 
is, therefore, the ancient Egyptian concept of 
‘oblivion made far more clear and terrifying. 
‘The pinnacle of this 12-hour journey is the 
rebirth of the sun-god the following morning. 
which is depicted as the scarab beetle being 
raised from the primeval waters of Nun into the 


“THE PINNACLE OF THIS 
12-HOUR JOURNEY IS 
THE REBIRTH OF 
THE SUN-GOD THE Saal 

FOLLOWING MORNING” : 
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“THE ROLE OF AKER, THE TWO- 
=" HEADED LION WAS TO PROTECT 
THE DECEASED KING AGAINST 

MONSTERS OF THE UNDERWORLD rreattretttcs 


path of the dead to the afterlife 
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a Hour four presents a contrasting landscape 
king against three demonic snakes: Hemtet. Igeru and Jagw, by ‘encircling 5 
the deceased king - a metaphor for burying him. Jesse as meses tt eet ane abd of Saka) 


‘who isin his sand: Sokar was a falcon god of the 
dead. These lands are sai to feature a zigzag of 
pathways that need to be navigated. 

our five is where the sun-god finds the 
AMMIT burial mound of Osis. The godesses iss and 
‘One welldepicted ant-animal, representative ofthe chaos of the Nephthys, as kites, mourn him. In the Book of 
underworld is Ammit, aso known as the ‘Devourer of the Dead’ or Gates the Hall of Judgement of Osiris can be 
“Eater of Hearts. She was a demon depicted with the hind quarters of found inthis hour and the tomb itself sits atop a 
hippopotamus, front quarters of aon and the head ofa crocodile. She is Jake of fire. 
depicted seated beneath the scales in the Hall of Judgement of Osiris. Any Hour six is halfway through the night and 
heart which was heavier than the feather would be devoured by Ammit is when the ba of the sun-god unites with the 
condemning the deceased to oblivion. corpse of Osiris representing the unification of 
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the deceased with the spirit. This also marks the 
‘Point at which the sun-god begins to regenerate 
and build towards his rebirth at dawn. 

Hours seven and eight represent the midnight 
hour with a theme of the sun-god overcoming 
his enemies. While stil gathering strength he 
rust defeat the likes of Apophis with magic. 
Only once this is done can the he escape the 
desert island of Sokar. 

Hour nine depiets a procession with the solar 
Darque travelling through the hour with his 
entourage closing in on the dawn. 

our ten shows the primordial water of Nun 
from which all creation began. In this water 
helpless bodies of those who drowned in the 
Nile and deprived a proper burial are depicted. 

Hour 1s filled with preparation for the 
coming sun-rse inthe eastem mountains and 
the rebirth ofthe sun-god and the deceased. It 
fs said that at this point the eyes of the sun-god 
are regenerated to show his power returning. A 
serpent known as the ‘World Encircler' surrounds 
the Sun protecting him at this time of rebirth. 

Hour 12s the final hour of the journey and 
the one in which the sun-god re-emerges on the 
eastern horizon as a scarab beetle announcing a 
new day, as well asthe successful resurrection 
of the deceased. 

Such was how the Egyptian relationship with 
death was depicted and evolved with time. As 
funeral rights became more commonplace, 50 
they also became more elaborate and in some 
‘ways more colourful for those in power. Life 
and death were a part ofa journey and a way in 
‘Which ancient Egyptians related their existence 
With that ofthe world around them and the 
‘20d, Looking at their religious texts and the 
stories they tel gives us an amazing insight into 
their beliefs and ways of thinking. It was often 
dark and gruesome, but in some ways that was 
reflection of the dark brutality ofthe reality 
before them, 
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ith the cancellation in late 1940 of 
‘Operation Sealion - the planned 
Nazi invasion of Great Britain - and 
the entry into the war of the United 
‘States of America in December 1941, 
Berlin knew it was only a matter of time before 
the now-Allies landed on continental Europe. 

‘Set out in Fihrer Directive No St on 3 
November 1943, Hitler's answer was to build the 
Atlantic Wall - der Atlantikwall - hundreds of 
miles of fortifications that would stretch unbroken 
from northern Norway all the way down to the 
Pyrenean border between France and Francaist 
‘Spain, It was intended to be a truly vast scheme 
‘that would create an impregnable barrier of 15000 
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strongpoints manned by a third of a million 
‘men. The paramilitary Organization Todt - OT 

for short - was put in charge and soon I fortress 
‘engineer construction battalions, four regular 
‘engineer construction battalions, five rock drilling 
‘companies and two minelaying companies were 
working on building the Wall in France alone. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers were involved 
- many of them forced Jabourers, At full pitch 

this host were pouring 768,000 cubic metres of 
reinforced concrete a month, and in total they laid 
a staggering 12.134,500 cubic metres. A whole new 
‘category of infantry divisions were established to 
sgamison the new defences: the so-called Tortress 
or ‘Static’ divisions —15 of them in 1941 alone. 


Hundreds of guns were emplaced, such as the 
siant 380mm ship-killers of the Batterie Todt at 
Cap Gris Nez, capable of hitting the English coast 
cover 20 miles distant. By the early summer of 
1944 the Wehrmacht had 59 divisions comprising 
£850,000 men in western Europe, with 1,552 
ppanzers and assault-guns, including several 
Jhundred Panthers and Tigers - some of the finest 
fighting Vehicles of the war, The Germans had 
even won a ‘tial un’ for D-Day at Dieppe back in 
‘August 1942, when a mainly Canadian force had 
landed on the beaches of the Normandy town and 
in under ten hours had been shot and blasted inta 
Jgnominious flight, leaving over 4,000 of their 
‘number dead, wounded or marching into captivity. 





But it wasall an illusion, as a young German 
officer, Hans Heinze, discovered on arriving in 
"Normandy in May 1944: 

“We reached the coast but couldn't find the 
Atlantikwall, We finally 
dd come to some bunkers 
surrounded by barbed wire and 
decided to look around, We went 
right over the wire without 
leven tearing our trousers” 

As for the men manning 
these desultory obstacles, most 
of them weren't up to much 
either, being middle-aged, 
‘medically unfit or convalescing: 
‘men like Martin Eineg: “had 
a chronic lung condition which 
technically classed me as ‘unfit 
for active service. Nevertheless 
was sent to France to man the 
Atlantikwall" of Gustav Winter: 
“I suffered very badly from 
frostbite during the first winter 
{in Russia. Host the title 
fingers on each of my hands 

Also the tip of my nose, and 
my toes were damaged as well” 





called the bodenstandige literally Tooted to 


earth) divisions, or more simply the ‘belly army’ 


Atlant 
nearly 


In the days 
Canadians wold fn 


- many of them equipped with but a single motor 
‘vehicle: the divisional commander's staff car. 
Standing next to the old and the infirm were 

the men of the Ost-Ratalione (East Battalions), 


‘exSoviet prisoners-of-war or 
deserters, some 60,000 of 
them, as well as thousands 


of beutedeutscher’- ‘booty 
(Germans'- ethnic Poles and 
(Ceechs caught up in the war 
‘against their will, like 
Aloysius Damski 

“Tam a Pole. Iwas working 
in the office of a munitions 
factory in Blomberg when the 
manager called me in and said 
| could either go into the 
(German forces or be declared 
politically unreliable’, which 
almost certainly meant a 
‘concentration camp. I was only 
20 years old and I loved life. so 
I chose the army. After training 
Twas sent to Normandy to a 





mixed unit of Poles, Czechs, 
Russians and some German 
NOOs and officers” 


‘These were the ‘ortres’ formations; disparagingly 


‘The guns this rag-bag army crewed weren't 
all they seemed either. a motley collection of 
‘ex Russian, French and Czech pieces, many of 


them of World War I vintage - some didnt even fit 
the embrasures they were defending, 

‘The German Army wouldn't stand alone on. 
D-Day, but what about their comrades in the air 
and the sea? The once-fabled western Luftwaffe 
‘was a paper tiger. The pompous and obese Hugo 
Spetrle had just 820 aircraft in Laftflotte 3 to face 
the combined might of the RAF and USAAF, and 
on any given day the Germans were lucky to be 
able to put 170 fighters into the air, as one of thelr 
‘number, Leutnant Thomas Beike, admitted: “We 
in the fighter groups couldn't live up to the legend 
of the Luftwaffe” If anything, the Kriegsmarine 
‘was in an even worse stat, its few capital ships 
hiding from Allied air attack in Norway's fjords, 
and her wolfpacks atthe bottom of the Atlantic. 
The quaysides and U-boat pens of Brest, Lorient 
and St Nazaire were almost empty, with just three 
destroyers and 37 submarines tied up at mooring. 


D-DAY: THE AMERICAN BEACHES 


In the Hollywood age itis almost forgotten that, 
‘America was the junior partner on D-Day. Three: 
quarters of the 6.939 ships of the invasion fleet 
were British, as were more than half the aircraft, 
and the Americans were only allotted two beaches, 
ofthe five; Utah and Omaba, Utah was the easiest 
landing site At the base of the Cotentin peninsula, 
its sandy length was overlooked by a few dunes 
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gently rising 20 metres at most. The German 
defenders of the ‘belly’ 709th Infanterie-Division 
‘were few and poorly-equipped, and the defences 
‘were paltry, as Heinrich Runder attested: "The 
position was very basicin construction, being 
‘made of logs rammed into the sides of trench in 
the earth. The soil was very sandy you see, and 
the logs were needed to hold the walls up" Runder 
himself had been wounded in the head in Tunisia 
back in 1943, and wasn'tlooking forward to the 
fight he and his friends all knew was coming: 

T dreaded being in action again ... Some men 
excel in combat, and others manage somehow to 
struggle through, and 1 was in the latter category 

Emil Thiem, an ethnic German farm worker 
from outside Warsave conscripted in 1940, recalled 
the morning of D-Day: “I was manning a mortar 
with my comrades, but it was in an open pit, so 
we stayed in a bunker a few metres away. The 
idea was that we would remain under cover until 
any enemy bombardment finished, and then we 
‘would run out to our mortar and start firing .. The 
‘bombardment was terrible, and we put our hands 
over our ears to try and block out the noise - we 
kept our mouths open of course so our eardrums 
didnt burst and it just seemed to go on and on 

Eventually one of my comrades put his head 
round the corner of the bunker to try and see what 
Was going on, and as scon as he did he was hit by 
shrapnel - his whole head was gone, just like that! 
‘The next thing we knew an Ami was shouting at 
‘us to come out with our hands up or he'd throw 
a grenade in, Weld all had enough and didn’t 
hesitate: we climbed out of the bunker with our 
Thands up and that was that, our war was finished.” 

‘One of the division's few combat veterans - the 
Knight's Cross winner Leutnant Artiuur Jahnke 

commanded strongpoint § (Widerstandnest 
5 WNS for short) near the tiny hamles of La 
Madeleine. Despite his best efforts, Allied air 
and naval hombardment smashed most of his 
strongpoint, and ‘swimming’ Duplex Sherman 
tanks and assault squads did forthe rest, as he 
complained to his runner “I looks as though God 
and the world have forsaken us. What's happened 
to our airforce?” 

In under two hours it was over ~ Jahnke was 
a prisoner, WNS annihilated and the Americans 
‘were pushing inland, 

To the east was Omaha, a tougher mut. 
Hundred foot bluffs crowned the sands, leaving 
five ‘draws’ ~ exits - off the beach. Another ‘belly’ 
Unit defended it: the 716th Infanterie-Division_It 
should have been easy for the Americans, but the 
cusually-excellent Allied intelligence hiad missed 
something - a few men from a new division: the 
352nd. The standard D-Day history has it that 
the 352nd was an experienced formation newly- 
arrived in Normandy From Russia, its ranks full 
of hart-bitten veterans - nothing could be further 
from the truth, Only raised in Tate 1943, its cadre 
\were veterans to be sure, but the men were almast 
all 17 and 18-year-old conscripts with just afew 
‘weeks! basic training behind them. But the initial 
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They're Coming! Xazi-Germany’s D-Day 
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“They jumped! into the cold mater up 
so their shoulders and chest. Some 
disappeared under the water for a moment 
and, balf-swimming, balf-wading, they 
began to move slow onta the beach in 
‘front of oxr strongpoint. At that moment 
there was complete silence in the bay, not 
one shot was fired .. Everything was 

0 calm, 50 organised, that you bad the 
Impression thet they were mereh carrying 
out an exercise ... We mere wall amare 
that the Gs below us were being led like 
lambs to the slaughter” 





“I could clearly see the water shoot up 
where my machine-gun ballets bit .. Panic 
broke out among the Americans” 





a 


“The lending craft were now coming on 
in waves .. 1 concentrated on the ramps 
‘As soon as they came down forthe Gls t0 
jump out I began 0 fire .. The Gls tried 
40 find cover bebind the beach obstacles 
which still towered above the waves, or 
behind the corpses of their fallen comrades 
sbich were washing up and dows .. 
‘Until the next wave I fred at everything 
sbich moved in the water and on the 
beach, I sometimes used my rifle since 

L could fre aimed shots et individual 
soldiers and at the same time give my 
machine-gun a chance to cool down.” 





44 


bombardment failed to neutralise them, and when 
the landing craft hit the beaches the surviving 
defenders - youngsters like Obergrenadier Karl 
‘Wegner - wreaked bloody havoc. 

“1 pulled the trigger up tight. The MG roared. 
sending hot lead into the men running along the 
beach. I saw some go down, [knew I had hit them. 
(Others dived for whatever cover was out there 
The bullets ripped up and down the sand .. My 
‘mind rationalised it; this was war. Even so it eft a 
sour taste in my mouth. But now was not the time 
to think of right or wrong, only survival” 

‘Another 352nd machine-gunner, Henrik Naube, 
described the scene: 

“The Americans were about 400 metres away 
from us. did not sight on them individually at 
first, but I began firing and swept the gun from 
left to right along the beach. This knocked dawn 
the first few men in each line; the MG 42 was, 
so powerful that the bullets would often pass 
through a human body and hit whatever was 
‘behind it, So many of these men were hit by a 
bullet which had already passed through a man 
{in front, or even two men ... The Americans began 
torrun, wade or stagger forwards, trying to get out 
of the water and onto the sand itself They still 
‘moved quite slowly, and because ofthat and the 
close range they were easy targets to hit” 


THE GERMAN PLAN 

‘The German commanders knew the Atlantikwall 
‘wouldn't hold. Their plan was to counterattack the 
Allied landings: among the commanders, Rommel 
Wanted to attack the beaches, von Rundstedt 
wanted to wait. The Waffen-SS panzer officer. and 
son of Nazi Germany's Foreign Minister, Rudolf 
von Ribbentrop, described i thus: 

“ithad even leaked tous Tittle troopers, as we 
called ourselves. Everyone knew that there were 
different views between Rommel and Rundstedt, 
because Rommel wanted to have the panzer 
divisions on the coast, because of Allied air 
superiority ~ they would not get therein time 
‘but Rundstedt wanted to ‘operate, hold them back 
in the hinterland and concentrate them for big 
offensives In the final analysis Hitler decided it 
a compromise was found” 

In Normandy this meant the men defending the 
beaches holding until the panzers swept forward 
and threw the Alles back into the sea. At Omaha 
the 352nd and 716th held, and gave Dietrich Kraiss 

the 352nd's commander - an unprecedented 
opportunity, He had an entire regiment in 
reserve. IFhe threw it forward he could force the 
wavering Americans to withdraw and spit the 
Allied beaches. On the other hand, his right flank 
was under huge pressure and hei last contact 
with the units fighting there. Standard military 
procedure was clear maintain contact with your 
neighbouring formations and protect your flanks. 
Arisictaker like Rommel might well have seen 
the bigger picture and defied convention, but 
brave and professional as Kraiss was, he was no 
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Rommel, and instead chose shoring up his open 
right flank ~it was the correct decision militarily 
Dut entirely the wrong one for Germany. It also 
doomed the surviving beach defenders, including 
Karl Wegner 

“finished up a belt of ammunition and waited 
for Will to load another one into the gun. He 
pushed through the starter tab and I noticed it 
‘was only a 50-round belt. Normally the belts were 
linked together for about 200 rounds. I old him 
to get some more as this wouldn't last long, and 
he simply said there wasn't any more to get. I 
looked at him in disbelief, then realised we were 
standing ina pile of empty ammunition boxes, 
belts and spent shell casings. All that was lft of 
15,000 rounds. The two of them looked at me, and 
Tan still see their faces silently asking me, ‘What 
should we do now?" 


O-DAY: THE ANGLO-CANADIAN BEACHES 
On D-Day 75.215 British and Canadians landed 

on the beaches alongside 57500 Americans. The 
<Anglo-Canadians had three beaches; Gold, Sword 
and Juna. They would face only Wilhelm Richter’s 
7161, and crush it, as Richter admitted: “My 
troops are los. may whole division is finished” The 
British and Canadians swept ashore and swiftly 
‘began to advance inland towards their major 
objective -the city of Caen. As they advanced they 
captured a series of pre-asigned targets, until they 
reached strongpoint WNI7 - codenamed ‘Hillman’ 
~ all the objectives were given names of British car 
smanufacturers or fish! Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
E Goodwin's Ist Battalion the Suffolk Regiment 
Jed the assault on Hillman, but its garison of 150 
held out in their underground bunkers, frustrating 
the Sufflks and stalling the advance. 





his tere hick 
mending tas the 
Panzeaivs 





With the British checked, it was time for the 
German counterattack plan to go into operation. 
as one of their own assault gunners, Paul Bresiau, 
understood only too well: "the static infantry 
‘were there to soak up an enemy attack ... Nobody 
expected them to defeat a serious landing .. This 
\was why a counterattack by our mobile armoured 
forces was so critical 

‘That ‘armoured force’ on D-Day was 21 
Panzerdivision. Previously destroyed in North 
Africa it had been rebuilt with thousands of 
raw conscripts around a hardcore of veterans. Is 
‘commander, Edgar Feuchtinger, 
was an ineffectual dilettante, 
‘but its panzer regiment was 
led by the much-decorated 
and highly-experienced 
Oberst Hermann von Oppeln- 
Bronikowski, Somehow, in 
the confusion of the day, von. 
Oppeln-Bronikowski managed 
to get one of his battalions and 
its 60 or so panzers through the 
chaos of Caen and into position 
beneath the Périers Ridge, 
above the British and Canadian 
beaches, and upon which 
Hillman sat. This was the only 
high ground in the area, and if 
the Germans could take it they 
could sweep down to the sea 
and disrupt the landings. 

‘Von Oppeln-Bronikowski's 
‘one-legged Corps commander 
General Erich Marcks - told the 
Saxon officer 

“Whether the invasion is defeated or not 
{depends on you, if you don't succeed in throwing 
the British into the sea we shall have lost the war” 

Facing the Germans were Lieutenant-Colonel 
FI Maurice's 2nd Battalion King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry, with three Sherman squadrons 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Jim Eadie’ Staffordshire 
Yeomanry, and some self propelled guns of 7th 
Field Regiment, Royal Artillery 
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Ordered to atack, the panzers charged up the 
ype. only to be met by a wall of fire: 

“the English opened heavy defensive fire from 
both ranks and antitank guns. Their postion was 
tactically well-chosen and their fire both heavy 
and accurate” 

One of the panzer commanders, Oberleutnant 
Herr recalled the horror 

“personally had always been afaid of 
burning to death in the cockpit of my panzer, so 
Tengthened the lead of my neck micro-phone so 
I could sit behind the turret. t wasn'ta sensible 
thing to do but Fé had such 
appalling experiences when I 
had had to extract the bodies 
of comrades from burnt-out 
panzers and put them in coffins 
that were as litte as three 
quarters of a metre long... So 
‘when my panzer received a 
hit the shrapnel struck me, 1 
fell to the ground and had to 
feel around my knees with 
sy hands to check that I still 
had legs, blood was pouring 
‘ut of me. Oberst von Oppeln- 
Bronikowski, in despair asked 
‘me what to do, and I replied 
that if he didn't know then how 
‘on earth was I to know?” 

‘Asa German regimental 
history said: “The fire of the 
h. from their well-sited 
ve positions, was 
murderous” 

The attack failed, and with it Nazi Germany's 
plan for D-Day. all was not lost for the Germans 
though. Out of sight of Maurice's Shropshire Light 
Infantry, a battalion of panzer grenadiers had 
slipped by and, using farm tracks and sunken 
lanes, somehow managed to reach the sea at 
Lion-surMer by Sword beach. If the Germans 
could reinforce them then they might yet 
ruin the Allied victory. Unfortunately 
for Germany, the officer in charge 




















was Feuchtinger, Rattled and out of his depth, 
the inexperienced divisional commander chose 
instead to withdraw from the coast: “I now 
expected that some reinforcements would come to 
help me hold my position, but nothing came” 

With no hope of relief, the officer commanding 
WNIT - Oberst Ludwig Krug - telephoned his boss: 
“Herr General, the enemy are on top of my bunker 
They are demanding my surrender. Ihave no 
‘means to fight them, nor any contact with any of 
xy units. What shall I do?” 

Richter replied: “ cannot give you any further 
orders. You may now act on your own initiative. 
Auf Wiedersehen” 

‘Krug made up his mind and led the 70 survivors 
coat of the strongpoint to surrender to the Suffolles 

Hillman was taken, and along with it, to the 
delight of the exhausted British infantrymen, 
rugs personal champagne store! 
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After he was defeated, 
the king became the 
most wanted man in 

England and embarked 
on the greatest adventure 
of his life 


‘Written by Melanie Clegg 


1n5 August 1651, a Scottish 
Covenanter army crossed the border 
into England and proceeded to 
make its way south, their progress 
hampered by internal strife between 
King Charles and his Scottish commanders, the 
apathy of the troops and the overt hostility of 
the English. Any vague hopes that Charles might 
have had that he would be hail mnquering 
hero and feted in every town and village along 
his route would turn to ashes 
red against him and previous 
I royalists refusing to join his army. By the 
harles and his army reached Wor 
22 August they were exhausted, sta 
coughly fed up. They had been beset by mass 
desertions since crossing the border and no 
10 men ~a respectable 
er circumstances but definitely no 
‘Commonwealth army that was 


2 September, the fist anniversary of the Battle of 
Dunbar. Charles knew right from the start that it 
‘would take a miracle to beat Cromwell's army but 
even while ere being decimated, he 
fought to the very end and showed remarkable 
courage and perseverance in the face 
defeat as the battle 
bband.to-hand combat in the ci 
wanted to stay 
con the blood splattered streets of Worcester and 
itbecame imp the fact that his 
red to fle the 
ved narrowly evading capture by 
remy troops that had been ordered to 
tim at his lodgings before slipping out through St 
‘Martins Gate in the north of the city while a fe 
of his last remaining cavalry troops distracted the 
enemy by mounting a final desperate charge down 
the High Street. Charles was exhausted, depressed 
and defeated and he 10 embark 
greatest adventure of his life 
Charles did not escape from the deb 
Worcester alone: with him were a faithful band 
sound 60 supporters, including his fends 
Lord Wilmot, Lord Derby and Charles Giffard. 
‘They knew that Cromwell would waste no time 
before sending troops out into the countryside 





to apprehend them and so their main priority 
was to get as far away from Worcester as possible 
before finding somewher 
ot hopelessly last in the dark and unt 
countryside, Lord Derby suggested that they asked 
for help from a royalist Catholic family, headed by 
the five Penderel brothers af Boscobel House, who 
had sheltered him after he was injured a week 
eater. The party therefore rode in the direct 

of Kidderminster before making their way to one 
of Gifand’s properties, where they sent a message 
to the Penderels, wha were huckily more than 
willing to take on the huge risk of sheltering the 
fugitive king. As Charles was unusually tall and 
hhad a distinctive swarthy appearance, the group 
did what they could to disguise him by dressing 
hhim in farm labourer clothes, cutting his long 
dar hair, teaching him the local dialect and. 
squashing his feet into peasant shoes, which were 
far too small for his enormous feet and caused 
him terrible discomfort. Thus disguised, Charles 
as taken in the early hours of the morning to 

aa nearby coppice, where he spent the day hiding 
With one of the Penderel brothers, while enemy 
troops scoured the countryside for him. They had 
nothing to eat or drink and there was torrential 
rain all day, which made therm miserable but at 
least meant that the enemy was just as keen to 
get indoors and so did not search the woods as 
diligently as they might otherwise have done. As 
soon as night fell, the pair sneaked to a nearby 
‘manor for food before heading on foot to Madeley 
CCourt in Shropshire, which was close to the Welsh 
border. However, when they got there in the 
‘middle ofthe night, t was to lear that it was no 
ger safe thanks to an increased presence of 
{oops in the area, and so they were forced to turn 
around and return to Boscobel House. 

‘Almost a week after Charles’ escape from 
Worcester, Cromwell offered a reward of £1,000 
(@round £103,500 today) to anyone who either 
snded Charles over or gave information that led 
his arest, while anyone caught concealing his 
\Whereabouts or helping him to escape would be 
executed, Charles was well aware ofthe risks that 
1e Penderel family and his other friends were 
taking in order to help him 
whatever he could in order to not to be a burden 
‘upon them, which unfortunately meant spending 
a gteat deal of time outdoors in order to lessen. 
the risk of being caught in their homes if troy 
‘turned up. Even though he had nat properly slept 
for days, he therefore readily agreed when Colonel 
Careless, another royalist fugitive sheltering at 


“Charles had to 
spend the night 
in the cramped 
confines of the 
house's priest hole” 
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nd so he meekly did 
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PROCLAMATION 


Boscobel, suggested that they spend 

hiding in the branche oak tree in the A 

nearby wood. Even when he was ath 

best, Charles would have found the exper 

of spending several hours sitting on a tree bough 

ext 

when he was exhausted. The sleepy king ended 
Careless's shoulder several times 

jay but was thankfully awake 

an enemy soldiet rode 

directly beneath the tree. He didn’ gs 
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tiresome and it was so much worse 











‘muuch rest when they returned to Boscobel House 
that evening 


ither. for it was considered prudent 





confines of the house's priest hole as the whole 
with Commonwealth troops. who 
the countryside and questioning 
landowners. including the Penderel 
brothers and their household. about Charles 











‘Shy after Charles escape frum Worcester, 
Cromell ied thin poster offering a reward for 
SStariescapnure- from this plnt on he became 
{he mos wanted man in bis own Kingdom 


“ATHE SCOTTISH ALLIANCES: 


Like his father, Charles needed Scottish support 
in order to reclaim his throne 





wasnt allowed to land until 
he'd sworn an oath to uphold 
the Covenant. However, if 
Charles expected his union 
with the Scottish to work in 
his favour, he was to be sorely 
disappointed, for their army 
was decisively crushed by 
(Cromwell's army at the Battle 
(of Dunbar in September 1650. 
Charles attempted to escape 


Immediately after Charles 
's execution on 30 January 
1649, Parliament abolished the 
monarchy, declared England to 
bea republic and prohibited 
any announcement of his 
son's succession. Although this 
was disheartening. Charles 
spirits were raised when the 
Scottish stil officially declared 
him their king on 5 February 

et although Charles 
was obviously grateful for this 
gesture, he knew that any 


3s possible while at the same 
time exploring other potential 
avenues that didn't inv 
prostrating himself at the feet 
ofthe Scottish in exchange for 
his throne. However, when his 
other plans came to nothing, 
fhe was left with no option but 
to ally wth the Scottish, who 
hhad made it plain that even 
though they had declared him 
king, he was not welcome Scottand but was recaptured 
until he had agreed to their and forced to remain until they 
terms. On 3 July, Charles’ ship had. enough troops 

ee - 


How 


Scottish support for his cause 
would come with conditions, 
‘most significantly a promise 
to add his signature to the 


smn League and Covenant. 
‘an agreement that the Church 
(of Scotland would remain 
Presbyterian rather than 
adopting Angficanism, and a 
vow to reform the Church of 
England along Presbyterian 


resulted in his downfall - his 
son was equally unwilling to 
acquiesce to the Scottish but 
was also determined not to 
make the same mistake and 
decided to delay for a los 


Charles ITs Great Escape 





Wolverhampton, another Catholic residence where 
he was reunited with his friend Lord Wilmot. 
‘Although he had ridden an old mill horse part 

of the way, he made most ofthe journey by foot, 
Which meant that he was in terrible pain by the 
time be arrived at Moseley. Chatles was already 
deeply impressed and touched by the risks that 
his Catholic subjects were prepared to take on 

hs behalf but when a priest knelt before him to 
‘wash and treat his injured feet, be was completely 
overcame and promised that when he regained 
his crown, Catholics would no longer suffer the 
persecutions that they had endured since the 
Reformation. Although he was very conscious of 
the need to distance himself from the Catholicism 
practised by his mother and her circle, which 
naturally led to constant rumours that he himself 
was a secret Papist, from this point onwards 
Charles would indeed feel a great sympathy and 
gratitude towards his Catholic subjects, who were 
already endangering themselves by practising 
their faith and yet still willingly risked their lives 
by helping him to escape. 

arles spent two days at Moseley Old Hall 
Where, to his great relief, he was able to sleep in a 
‘bed forthe first time since he escaped Worcester. 
However, once again he found himself hurriedly 
stuffed into a priest hole when enemy troops 
artived to search the house and interrogate the 
owner, Thomas Whitgreave, who was known to 
bbe a royalist sympathiser. By the time he was 
able to emerge from his cramped hiding place. 
Charles had resolved to leave Moseley and so, 
atthe suggestion of Wilmot, moved on in the 





“Charles was even asked to turn the spit 
in the kitchen, which he did badly” 


middle of the night to Bentley Hall, which was an 
hour away by foot and the residence of a royalist 
officer, Colonel Lane, and his intrepid sister Jane 


‘The reason for this move was that Wilmot had 
discovered that Jane Lane, a Catholic who was 
required by law to apply for an official travel 
permit if she wished to travel beyond a 
five-mile radius of her home, was in 
possession of a permit that would 
tenable her to travel with a male 
servant in order to vist her 
heavily pregnant sister who 

lived in Abbots Leigh near 

Bristol. The quick-witted 

‘Wilmot immediately realised 
what a perfect opportunity this 
was to get Charles out of the 

area and the plan was made 

all the moce attractive by the 
fact that Bristl was then one of 
the main ports in England with 
ships leaving for destinations all 
around Europe. including France. 
In the early hours of 10 September, eight days 
after his escape from Worcester, Charles, who 
went by the alias of Will Jackson, once again 
donned servant clothes and assumed the local 
accent before setting ff on the road south. with 
Jane Lane perched behind him on his horse. At 













first they made good time, but then were forced 


to halt in Bromsgrove when they discovered that 
their horse had lost a shoe. As the servant, it was 
Charles’ task to deal with the blacksmith, who 
‘turned out to be a great admizer of Cromwell 
When Charles asked him if there was any news 
about the aftermath of Worcester, the smith 
replied that ‘that rogue Charles Stuart 
hhad not been captured, upon which 
Charles mischievously and not a 
Title ruefully ‘told him that if that 
rogue were taken, he deserved 
to be hanged more than all the 
rest, for bringing in the Scots, 

‘upon which the smith grinned 

and told the fugitive king that 

he ‘spoke like an honest fellow’, 
upon which they parted on the 
best of terms. 

‘The rest ofthe journey south 
passed without incident, although 
they encountered Commonwealth 
troops several times along the 

‘way. On one occasion, they stayed with one 
of Jane's relatives but while she slept in comfort 
upstairs, Chatles spent the evening with the 
servants and was even asked to tur the spit 


in the kitchen, which he did so badly that the 
cook loudly scolded him for being useless. On 12 





Baton arriving there. he 
\was immed ately tuned 
away a8 the area was 
rife with enemy patros 
searching for bin 


Kidderminster 
after narrowly 
escaping the debacle 
at Worcester. Charles 
Sand his band of fellow 
fugitives headed for 
Kidderminster but 
ended up getting lost 
{ue to the darkness 
and unfamilanty of 
the countryside, They 
stopped at Kinver 

Heath close by in order 
for Charles escape. 





Worcester 


A strategically important city 


in September 1651, The 
battle lasted for several hours 
and afte 


fighting in the streets, where they 
were decisively defeated 


Charles IT's Great Escape 


Boscobel House 
Boscobel was home to 
the Perderel fam, 


Moseley Hall 
After leaving Boscobel 
Charles wert. mosty 
by foot, to Mosley 
feot were tended by 3 
Catole prest Father 
John Hoddeston. Mary 
tas on is Genthbed 
Huddleston vised him 
tes so that Charles died 
as2 Roman Catholic 


The residence of 
| co and 
his courageous 
sister Jane, who 
would ride with 2 
heavily desgused 
Charles to Bristol 
| decided that he 
should move 





‘September, they reached their destination, Abbots 
Leigh, where they remained for three days with 
Charles remaining in character as Will Jackson 
throughout the stay so that not even Jane's sister 
and her family knew his true identity. There wa: 
scare early on when one of the servants, who had 
fought in Charles’ own regiment. tried to describe 
the king toa friend and when asked if t was 
true that he was unusually tall, gestured towards 
Charles, without realising who he was, and said 
that he was three fingers taller than Mistress 
Lane's new servant. Meanwhile, another servant, 
the butler J wh 
CCharles' father, quietly informed Jane that he 
had instantly guessed that Wil Jackson, with his 
close cropped hair, curious accent and unusually 
big feet, was not al that he seemed. Luckily for 
CCharles and Jane, Pope was extremely loyal and 
the perfect accomplice when it came to discreetly 
‘making enquiries in nearby Bristol about the next 
sailings to France or Spain - only to discover that 
there were no suitable ships for almost a month. 
Charles definitely couldn't wait four weeks so Pope 
suggested that he move Further south to Trent 
House, near Sherborne in Dorset, the residence 
of the Wyndham family, whe had perfect royalist 
lentals as they were connected by marriage to 
Charles’ former wet nurse. The Wyndhams hoped 
to smuggle Charles out of the country fram ane of 


ATHE ROYAL OAKS= 


))  Forthe rest of his life, Charles would never forget the day 
that he spent hiding in an old oak tree 


The Royal Oak in Boscobel Wood, 
Shropshire, has become an intrinsic 


and significant 





of Charles I's great escape in 1651 
thanks to the damp, boring and 
uncomfortable day that he spent 
hiding amongst ts boughs with the 
courageous Captain Careless. Charles 
had barely slept since escaping 
Worcester a few days ealier and 





of the story 


definitely the highlight of an already 
epic tale - with the result that word 
spread and the famous oak attained 
celebrity status, Unfortunately, its 

fame would result in its downfall for 





so many visitors took away bark and 
branches as souvenirs that it ended 
up completely destroyed and had to 
bbe replaced with a substitute grown 
from one ofits seeds, which is known 





dozed off several times, which caused as Son of Royal Oak and can still be 
Careless some alarm when enemy _visited today. Although Oak Apple 
troops passed closely by and even, Day. which for many years took place 
(on at least one occasion, paused (on Charles’ birthday, 29th May, as a 





underneath the tree. Later on, Charles 
ing his courtiers about 
his escapades after Worcester and 
his story of hiding inthe tree was 


would enjoy 


= most likely nearby 
Lyme, and began negotiations with a Captain 
Ellesdon, who might be prepared to whisk Charles, 
‘now pretending to be an impecunious gentleman 
trying to escape his creditors, out of the country 
tw St Malo in France. In the meantime. Charles did 
his best to stay out of trouble, althous 


that they were tolling 
because the king had been killed at Worcester. 
+, they had managed to strike 

th Ellesdon, who arranged for a local 
sailor by the name of Limbry to pick Charles 
and Lord Wilmot up in Charmouth and convey 
them to France forthe princely sum of £60. As 
Jane Lane had already returned home. this time 
Charles’ companion was Juliana Coningsby, a 

usin of Captain Wyndham. who gamely agreed 

to pretend that she was eloping with the young, 
king - subterfuge that continued when they 
reached the inn in Charmouth where they were 
to wait while Wilmot went down to the coast 10 


When Limbry failed to 
make an appearance because his wife had 

suspicious and locked him in the 
censure that he couldn't keep his secret nighttime 


commemoration of his return to the 
throne, is no longer widely celebrated, 
The Royal Oak stil remains the third 
‘most popular pub name in the UK. 


rendezvous, the group 
new plan. Desperate to 
Charles suggested that they continue along the 
if there were any ships 
Jeaving from there, only to arrive and find the 
town full of Commonwealth soldiers waiting to 
embark for the Channel Islands. It may have been 
‘more prudent to abandon the plan altogether 
‘but Charles boldly rode into the very heart of 
the town and dismounted at a busy inn. When it 
became clear that there were no boats to be had, 
Charles and Juliana met up with Wilmot, who had 
travelled to Bridport separately, and decided that it 
‘was time to beat a hasty retreat before they were 
recognised. Their behaviour in Charmouth had 
already raised suspicions and by taking a small 
untry lane rather than the main route out of 
Bridport. they narrowly escaped colliding with a 
patrol that was looking for them. Unfortunatel 
neither Charles nor Wilmot were especially well 
acquainted with the area and they soon became 
lost which forced them to halt in the next village 
and take a room for the night so that they could 
recover and plan their next move. They 
setting down forthe night when some enemy 
soldiers arrived and took over the downstairs 
ea what to do 
"until one of the camp followers who accompanied 
the troops went into labour and a huge fight 
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‘Charles was informed that the bells 
were tolling because the king was dead” 


broke out between the soldiers, inn keeper and 
locals about who would have responsibility for 
the baby should the mother decide to abandon 
itin the parish. Luckily for Charles, the soldiers 
‘made themselves so unpopular in the process 
which left the 
rat for Charles to make his escape back 
ly afterwards. 
two weeks, Charles was forced 
‘while the Wyndham family and the 
redoubtable Wilmot worked hard to put 
gether another plan to smugele their king out 
of the country to safety. As all of the nearby West 
Country ports were full of Commonwealth troops 
3 sent to the Channel Islands, it was 
decided that Charles should travel incognito much 
further along the coast to Sussex, where Wilmot 
was already building up a network of useful 
contacts who might be able to help. Accordingly. 
‘n 6 October, Charles and Juliana once again set 
cut, this time turning their horses east towards 
Heeale House in Amesbury. which was owned 
by Katherine Hyde, a cousin of Charles friend 
[Edward Hyde. Although he had intended to keep 


up his pretence of being Julian's servant, he was 
immediately recognised by Mrs Hyde, who told 
him that although she was loyal, she couldn't 
vouch for anyone else in her household and so 
advised that he pretend to leave a first light and 
then quietly return later in the day before hiding 
‘out in the house's priest hole. As always, Charles 
aged to do whate sure 


the safety of his host and used the pretence 
of leaving as an opportunity to visit nearby 
which he had never seen before and 
ating, Charles stayed at Heale House 
hile he waited for Wilmot to send 
word about his next move, spending mast of his 


for five days 


time in the cramped contin: 
hole -an experience that left him with a dis 
confined spaces. When Wilmot finally gave the all 
ear on 

coast to Brighthelmstone (now known 3s Brighton) 
Where he stayed in the George Inn on West Street 
while Wilmot made the final arrangements for 

his departure. which involved getting a local 
‘merchant drunk enough to agree to help Charles 
and Wilmot, this time posing as a pair of fugitive 


Great Escape 


Later ine chases 
‘would enjoy tling 
the day that he spent 
hiding up tree, but 
atthe ime he was 
thoroughly mises 
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‘legal duellists, out of the country, by a 
go-between with a Captain Tattershall, who had 
a vessel waiting to depart to France. Everything 
nt smoothly until the evening before their 
planned departure when Tattershall came to 
the George Inn to meet his passengers and 
immediately recognised Charles, Although he 
assured the young king of his loyalty and desire to 
serve him, he still could not resist holding him to 
ransom by refusing to leave atthe planned hour 
until he had been given more money. 

In the eatly hours of the next morning, Charles 
and Wilmot finally climbed on board Tattershalls 
ship, the aptly named Surprise, and five hours 
later, when the tide had finally turned in their 
favour, they set sail for France. It was 15 Octobs 
and Charles had been a fugitive for overs 
‘weeks - he had been depressed, uncomfortable, 
cold, wet, tervified, exhausted and hungry but as 
the English coastline slipped slowly out of vi 
his overwhelming feeling was probably elation, 
not just to have survived despite the odds being 
stacked so overwhelmingly against him but to 
have experienced firsthand the enduring loyalty 
and affection of his people, many of whom risked 
their own lives in order to help him. t was. 
extraordinary and humbling experience that he 
Would never forget and would have a profound 
effect on him for the rest of his life 
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The grifters and fraudsters who tricked their way to infamy 
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Charles Ponzi 


3 March 1882 - 18 Jan 1949 
P' Lugo, Italy 


It speaks volumes about the charismatic Charles 
Ponzi that even on the day that the Boston Post 
exposed his money-making scheme as a con he 
had investors lining up around the block to give 
hhim money. So many people had been able to 
‘get rich quick’ as Ponzi had promised that many 
simply didn't want to believe he was a fraud. But 
since the name Ponzi has become synonymous 
with false and empty money-making schemes, 
you probably already know the truth of it. 

Ponzi arrived in America from Haly in 
1905 and after several years of failed money- 
‘making attempts on the wrong side of the law, 
{including passing off false cheques, he hit upon 
a International Reply Coupon plan that took 
advantage of fluctuating exchange rates in 
1920. He would buy these coupons, essentially 
‘vouchers for postage, ata low price abroad and 
exchange them for higher value in the US. He 
promised investors a 50 per cent return on 
investment within days and even lived up to 
that promise, but as the money pot grew he 
was actually paying off old investors with new 
‘money. The scheme was hollow, as the Boston’ 
Post would reveal, not least because there 
Weren't even enough coupons in circulation to 
‘match the demand of investors. 
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Wilhelm Voigt 


1B Feb 1849 - 3 Jan 1922 
Tilsit, Prussia 


‘The term confidence trickster is largely derived 
from the idea that fraudsters would get into the 
confidence of their victim to trick them out of 
‘money, but it would be no less true to say that 
‘being able to display a level of confidence and 
assuredness in your performance can go 2 long 
Way too, Take for example Wilhelm Voigt who 
{in 1906 managed to march into a small town 
with little more than a second-hand uniform 
and marched out at the head of a detachment of 
srenadiers with 4,000 marks in cash from the 
town hall in his pocket. 

‘The ploy relied solely on the local willingness 
to obey those seen to be in authority. as Voigt 
took charge of a group of random soldiers. 
walked into the town hall and even arrested 
the mayor as he ransacked its treasury. He 
Was arrested nine days later, but the story got 
so much attention and he became so popular 
among the masses for exposing so much 
stupidity that the Kaiser gave him a pardon for 
his crimes. Voigt would come to be known as the 
Captain of Kopenick after the suburb of Bertin 
where this all took place. 
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Bertha Heyman 


€1851 - c.1901 Place 


Speaking to the 
‘New York Times 
in July 1883, 
Bertha Heyman 
‘explained she 
‘only went 
after men who 
though that they 
couldn't be fooled 
with her cons, 
dropping men 
the moment she 
realised they were 
“fools”. “I delight in getting into the confidence 
and pockets of men who think that they can't 
be ‘skinned’ she said. “I ministers to my 
Intellectual pride" What was seemingly her 
preferred form of con to pull? Today we might 
call it the Nigerian Prince scam where she 
posed asa wealthy woman who was unable 
to-access her vast fortune without the help of 
‘some up-front cash. 





27 April 1948 - Present 
‘New York, USA 


Cutting through the glitz of Frank Abagnale 
Jt life of crime you'l find his main 
‘earnings actually came from something 

as unglamorous as cheque forgery. But of 
ee ee 
‘money and how he managed to con his way 
‘through varying professions to act as a cover 
for his crimes is why it was worth basing, 

a Steven Spielberg movie on his life. The 
‘money-making involved cashing altered or 
{ake cheques at banks, which went as far as 
‘him printing the cheques himself on a press, 
to match the ink and paper quality. 

{Ws been said that the real events and 
‘escapades of Abagnale Jr's life are even 
‘more far-fetched than the movie depicted: 
she managed to impersonate a pilot, doctor, 
and lawyer, some of which he did while 
the was still teenager. He even managed 
to escape prison in 1971 pretending to be a 
FBI agent who was acting as an inspector of 
‘the prison. Ultimately Abagnale served four 
‘years of a 12-year sentence in the US having. 
been caught and imprisoned in France for 
‘six months and serving an additional six 
‘months in Sweden. He wound up becoming 
‘a consultant to the FBL and corporations 
‘around the world on bank fraud and identity 
‘theft, which he does to this day. 


Koblyn, Prussia 


She helped to sell her ploy by dressing 
extravagantly and putting on a good show of 
being a helpless aristocrat, although it wasn't 
the only way she made money. Even after being 
‘caught for swindling hundreds of dollars at a 
time from victims, she managed to take $900 
from a man she befriended from behind bars 
and even attempted to com her own attorney 

by claiming she was worth $20 million. She 
‘often involved other crooks in her schemes 
‘posing as husbands, although she did work 
through several real marriages, sons, lawyers 
and business partners, adding veracity to her 
stories. In later life she turned her stories into 
stage actin San Francisco, 
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‘Princess Caraboo’ Baker 


Stranger ina foreign land 


Dates: 11 Nov 1792 - 24 Dec 1864 Place Of Birt! 


It's not exactly clear what Mary Willcocks was 
hoping to achieve when she arrived in Bristol 
calling herself Caraboo, wearing a turban and 
speaking an odd language that was loosely 
based on something from east Asia. Despite 
the fact that she couldn't communicate much 
‘more than her need for food and shelter, she 
‘committed to the part for a while, even with 
the threat of a vagrancy hanging over her. 
Presumably this cobbler’s daughter figured that 
being sent to jail was no worse than any other 
outcome under the circumstances, but when a 
Portuguese sailor claimed to understand her, 
a deeper backstory for her Princess Caraboo 
role was set in motion. 

‘Claiming to be a princess from an island in 
the Indian ocean, recently escaped from pirates 


jevonshire, England 


‘who kidnapped her, Princess Caraboo became a 
local sensation, a guest ofall the local aristocrats 
and cultured people in the local area. But the 

ruse fell apart when a former landlady identified 


bbeen sent her gibberish writing confirmed it 
‘was nonsense. Avoiding prison by agreeing to 
‘transportation to America, she continued to play 
Princess Caraboo to crowds before returning to 
England to marry and set up a leech business. 





Author RJ Clarke discusses his latest book on con-woman Sarah Wilson and why we find fraudsters so fascinating 


What drew you to the Sarah Wilson story? 
|used to collect early newspapers and I found a 
report in the St James's Chronicle for I 

1765 of a young woman who tured up on a 
farmer's doorstep. She was looking for a place to 
stay. She later let sip that she was shortly due to 
inert the mas 10,000. it appears 
thatthe farmer's son and the young lady were 
‘growing increasingly fond of each other. Wheth 
his ardour was enhanced by the information about 
her fortune is unclear. Ho 
on 17 December 1764, She told her fathersn-law 
that the inh jue and that, because 
of her influence at court, she could procure a 
colonel’ commission for her husband if he could 
raise money to “equip them in a genteel manner 
The farmer mortgaged his estate for £100. The 
couple bought some ciathes and took the rest 
the money to London. Every day she took a coach 
to the St James's end of town to arrange for her 
inheritance and the commission. After about ten 





























ver, they got married 


























days she left one moming and never retu 
leaving the poor lad to sell his horse and walk bac 
to Frensham, The report said she had “for near 





two years past obtained money, by imposing on 
the compassion and credulity of different persons 
in town and country 

Fe was not until many years later when I had the 
time that | decided to find out more about her. It 
took about five years, nat helped by the fact that 
she kept reinventing herself and had atleast 15 
aliases, Nonetheless the more I researched the 
more fascinating her story became. 








Did any part of her backstory stand out to you? 








The research led me into areas Td never looked at 
before. She was passed from plantation house to 
plantation house in Virginia and the Carolinas as an 


honoured guest in the guise of Queen Charlotte's 
















the revolutionary war. She was in B 
Party took pla 





a long time? 


dress and beha 





would be so reckless as to risk the consequences 
of such a perilous course of action if those wild 


Were you able to confirm that part of her 
ruse as Queen Charlotte's sister was achieved. 
through stolen items from The Queen's House 
when she worked there? 

The story of Sarah working for the Queen's Lady- 
in-wating and being transported for stealing the 
Queen's jewels is false. No one stole the Queen's 
Jewels, otherwise it would have been all over the 
papers. The newspaper reports and the court 
rds are quite clear Sarah was transported in 
768 for a set of expensive lathes by 
false 
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Why do you think we generally find con-artist 

stories so compelling? 

in Sara's case, although she was thoroughly 

dishonest, there is something quite admirable 
She was daring and resourceful - tot 

at times, Her life could form the basis of 
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Gregor MacGregor 






24 Dec 1786 - 4 Dec 1845 
t Stirlingshire, Scotland 
ay It takes a certain level of self-confidence to sell people on. 
a business proposition that doesn't exit but how about 2m 
J easicecounery? Gregor MacGresor took advantage ofa wave 
(inicpeeat ations cocaging im Souths Amesics afer 
the Napoleonic Wars weakened European control in the region and invented 
a nation that he was representing as it looked to take that big step into the 
world. The fact that MacGregor had helped to fight in some of the wars of 
independence in that region likely added great credence to his claim to 
represent the new tersitry of Poyais. of which he named himeelf Cazique 
Selling bonds and 100-ace plots of and to investors he claimed that 
Poyals would ofer massive renums on investment once uade began flowing 
‘through South America again and infrastructure like canals had been built. 
‘There wete as In papers articles and even a guidebook. but there was no 
such country. Colonists 
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bring brought, he was 

acquitted and eventually 

retired to Venezuela. 





Cassie Chadwick 


10 Oct 1857 - 10 Oct 1907 
Eastward, Canada 


Back in the 1890s when communication across the 
US was stil slow and regular folk didn't bother the 
rich and powerful with questions, Cassie Chadwick 
was in her element. So, when she passed herself off 
as the illegitimate daughter of one of the world’s 
richest men, Andrew Carnegie, no one bothered to 
challenge her claim. 

‘A mixture of forging and alias creation had been Chadwick's forte 
for many years, playing a fortune teller and later a brothel madam, 
constantly changing her name, picking up and dropping husbands 
along the way. She spent four years in prison for forgery before 
meeting her third husband, Dr Leroy Chadwick, with whom she 
gained access to a more well-to-do set. Under the guise of Carnegic's 
daughter she borrowed huge sums from banks and wealthy 
benefactors. She was only found out when someone tried to call a 
Joan back in and 


herpromissory (BOI 7 
notes, promising 

heran inheritance |Seeaanit - 
a 7 
7 7 


tobe forgeries. 


Victor Lustig The smooth criminal 


Dates: 4 Jan 1890 - Tl March 1947 Piace Of Births: Hostinné, Austria-Hungary 


‘The selling of famous landmarks to gullible 
investors is something of a classic conman's 
game, but you wouldn't think people would 
fall for it twice. Such was the charisma and 
‘convincing patter of Victor Lustig when he 


Lustig had started his criminal life with 
gambling swindles, but graduated to money 
scams such as selling a money printing box to 
people leaving for America that actually just 
very slowly pushed out dollar bills over time, 


‘managed to convince scrap metal firms to bid 
(on the rights to tear down the Eiffel Tower after 
‘World War I when its upkeep was becoming 
prohibitively expensive for the French. He 
picked the most desperate and therefore most 
‘malleable of the investors and played the role 
of corrupt politician asking for cash to grease 
the wheels of the deal. He then ran away with 
both the bribe and the final fee. The dupe was 


so embarrassed he didn't report the crime, so 
Lustig was able to doit again with a different set 
of firms before escaping to America. 


Alter forgery scheme was so accurate even, 
bank tellers couldn't tell his fakes from real 
‘money, but he was sold out by a jilted lover and 
sentenced to 20 years in Alcatraz for his crimes. 
In his time he even conned Al Capone. 
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Ferdinand Waldo Demara 


21 Dec 1921 - 7 June 1982 


impersonation is what impresses you, then 
the life of Ferdinand Demara is the one to look 
at. His years bouncing around identities saw 
hhim work as a psychologist. prison warden, civil 
‘engineer, lawyer, teacher. dean of philosophy 
and a monk on two separate occasions. He even 
‘worked as a surgeon during the Korean War 
‘without any formal training and saved the lives 
of several Korean casualties having only just 
read through medical textbook 

How did he pull this all off” Apparently 
‘Demara had a photographic memory and very 
high 10. along with his knack for inventing new 
personas. However it was in part because of 
the attention he got for saving lives aboard that 


naval ship that he was found out and arrested on 


Jeanne de Valois-Saint-Remy 


22 July 1756 - 23 August 1791 


Not many con artists can lay claim to playing. 

a role in the downfall ofa monarchy, but the 
‘Affair of the Diamond Necklace that Jeanne de 
Valois Saint-Remy helped to organise was such a 
feat. Born into a royal, but illegitimate, bloodline 
Jeanne could not give up on the dream of living 
in high society whatever the cost. She married 
Nicholas de la Motte and the pair claimed the 
titles Comte and Comtesse de La Motte-Valois, 
in order to gain access to the court of Louis 

XVI and Marie Antoinette. Their reputations 
preceded them and they were ostracised. 

When Jeanne later heard that Charles Auguste 
Bochmer was looking to sell a diamond necklace 


Fontette, France 


to avoid going into debt that only the queen 
‘could afford, she set a plan in motion 

‘With the help of her husband and her lover 
Réetaux de Villette, who was a gifted forger 
they convinced Cardinal Prince Louis de 
Rohan that Marie Antoinette wanted him to 
buy the necklace for her so the king wouldn't 
notice. Jeanne acted as Marie's agent with the 
promise that she could reconcile Marie and 
the cardinal if Nicholas sold off the diamonds. 
‘They were ultimately found out and all parties 
‘were arrested and put on trial. Even though 
she wasn't involved, the affair damaged Marie 
‘Antoinette's reputation more than anyone else's, 


Massachusetts, USA 


charges of fraud, forgery, theft, embezzlement, 
vagrancy and mote. The attention he now got 
‘meant that future impersonations became 
impossible and even real jobs could become 
dogged by accusations that he was still a fraud. 
He did, however, qualify to be a pastor and had 
2 close friendship with the actor Steve McQueen, 
‘to whom he apparently delivered last rites when 
he died in 1980. 
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Before his death Victor Lustig is believed to have offered these words of wisdom for wannabe fraudsters 


Be a pa 


nt listener (it is this, not fast 


talking, that gets a con-man his coups). 


Never look bored. 


Wait for the other person to reveal any 


Political opinions, then agree with them. 


Let the other person reveal religious 
views, then have the same ones. 


Hint at sex talk, but don't follow it up unless 
the other fellow shows a strong interest. 





Never be untidy. 


Never discuss illness, unless some 
special concern is shown. 


Never pry into a person's personal 
circumstances (they'll tell you all eventually). 


Never boast. Just let your importance 
be quietly obvious. 


Never get drunk. 
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PITCH BATTLE 


BEER EBB RBRRBRBRERERER RRR 
The first female footballers lifted the hearts of the nation, but had 
to battle the male establishment for the right to play 


‘Waitten by David 3 Williamson 


he 2019 Women's Football World Cup is 
about to start in France, a gigantic event 
and showpiece of the beautiful game as 
it grows more diverse and increasingly 
sives female players a stage on which 
to show their skill But 100 years ago for the 
pioneering women who were part of the very 
first golden age of women's football, it was a 
very different story. On the one hand they had 
their many staunch supporters, but on the other, 
in a world controlled by men and with narrow 
cial attitudes, there was prejudice, hostility and 
ridicule, and these fledgling players had to fight 
tooth and nail to try and earn the right to play 
the game they loved. 

In the closing years of the Victorian Age many 
‘women had embraced new sports and new 
fashion. The popularity of the new tational dress 
of jacket and knickerhocker-tyle trousers gave 
women the freedom they desired to pursue sports 
other than those deemed suitable by society. 

Cycling and rambling now joined the ranks of 
tennis and croquet as activities in witich women 
could engage comfortably. But, most surprisingly 
to many, football was also added to the list, 
pioneered by middle and upper class women 


pose fora team phot i 


such as the famous adventurer and feminist Lady 
Florence Dixie who in 1894, along with Nettie 
Honeyball, formed the British Ladies Football Cub, 
playing games for a variety of charities with Nettie 
as captain. We can be in no doubt that a statement 
was being made, and with an estimated crowd of 
some 12,000 for their first match the ladies had 
certainly got themselves noticed, The report in the 
“Manchester Guardian was, however, mixed inits 
views on the ladies' match: 

"When the novelty has wom off I do not think 
that ladies football matches will attract crowds, 
but there seems no reason wity the game should 
not be annexed by women for their own use as a 
‘new and healthful form of recreation” 

Even asthe stifness of Victorian society 
‘mellowed slightly into the more liberal views 

the Edwardians the women's game was 
kept firmly on the sidelines as nothing more 
than novelty enthusiasm for a minority of ike- 
‘minded women. 

{was the appalling events of World War I that 
were to bring together a number of factors to 
‘give women's football an unexpected boost and 
bring it to the attention of a whole nation. The 
drain of men over to the mud and slaughter of 


TAKING TRAINING TO 
THE EXTREME! 


Some coaches had inventive yet 
extraordinary measures to get 
their teams fit for the match 
. sueuueeuseuenanigy 
ch of Plymouth Ladies, Frank Zanaz 
firmly believed in variety when training his 
team. As a gymnast and athiete himself he had 
regular sessions on the beach with his players, 
using shot putt, javelin and sprinting. And he 
was not alone in creating inventive ways for 
his ladies’ team to train and exercise. Under 
er Mr A Frankland, 
Dick Ker’s of Preston would regulary be seen 
ining ground involved in horse 
riding and even boxing! Other methods were 
equally extraordinary and even quite bruta 
he coach of Coventry Ladies, FK Selman, sent 
his novice team off on a run. The fastest five 
to retum were the forwards, the next midfield 
and s0.on down tothe goalkeeper. The girs 
were also reluctant to head the heavy leather 
ball. According to one account 
the players into a wide ring, each one of them 
inwards with her head bent slightly 
forwards. Mr Selman then threw the ball at 
each player's head until they had had enough. 


the keen eye oftheir man: 


he formed 





the battlefields left a huge gap that women had 








Pitch Battle 


Salrscositn woe sees “THE WOMEN FOOTBALLERS’ LINKS WITH THE WAR EFFORT GREW BEYOND 


across the country were geated up to supply the 


everhungry neesofthewarmacine eehams THEIR DAILY LIVES IN THE FACTORIES, FIELDS AND LOGAL COMMUNITIES” 


and munitions and it was women who became the 
backbone of the British workforce. Long hours and 
often hard, ditty work made the chance for some 
light relief and exercise all the more enjoyable, and 

it was not long before a few minutes’ kick about 
‘with a ball in the yard with your workmates did 

the trick. 

Tt-was the most humble of beginnings, but 
unlike the relatively small numbers of enthusiastic 
Victorian middle class ladies, here were numbers 
{in the hundreds, potentially even thousands, and 
it was only a matter of time before the innocent 
kick about and makeshift goalposts of coats 
‘would become more organised. Nor was it that the 
popular rise of the game was exclusively working 
class and northern, As awareness spread, many 
teams that emerged were drawn from existing 
ladies! sports clubs; experienced athletes and 
sportswomen in their own right such as Bath 
Ladies and Plymouth Ladies. When the French 
team first toured Britain in 1920 it comprised 
of nurses, shopkeepers and typists, and so the 








‘women’s game had begun to find its way into 
all comers of society, not least of all because 

of the strength of one enduring connection for 
Which the nation was to take the lady players to 
its heart charity. 

With the country gripped in the agony and 
despair of the fighting in France and Belgium, the 
‘women footballers links with the war effort grew 
‘beyond their daly lives in the factories, fields and 
Jocal communities. Men wounded and maimed in 
battle were returning. Families were left without 
fathers, sons and brothers. All needed care. All 
needed help. Charities soon came to understand 
that the popularity of a women's football 
‘match could help them raise the funds they so 
desperately needed to give that help and support. 
For the smaller sports clubs dotted around 
the country the effort was very often Tocal 10 
their own community. But for others, with the 
assistance of factory owners to support them, 


























the impact could be much greater, with people all 
‘across the country giving help and assistance to 
thousands. And the numbers could be immense 
by any standards. By far the biggest crowd-puller, 
Dick Kerr's Ladies of Preston, Lancashire, by 

1923 had raised the modern equivalent of three 
million pounds for a variety of charities, many 
of which were directly linked with exsoldiers 
and their families, 

People flocked to the matches and before long, 
‘most major league grounds in the country could 
boast almost sellout crowds for the women's 
‘game, eager to enjoy the match and to make a 
difference to those in need. Whatever the view 
of the footballing establishment towards the 
ladies’ game they appeared to at least put them to 
(one side in the name of charity. But not all were 
willing to remain silent on the matter. 
and there were many voices of 
disapproval and even outright 
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THE NUMBERS GAME 


Even the modem game still has 

some catching up to do when it 

comes to the size of crowds! 

Even withthe tremendous surge in 

interest forthe women’s game today. 
tendance for a match 


around 2.000 at best. The e 
FA Cup ties and ofc 
Vorld Cup, plus a number of European 


‘games such as the March 2019 gar 
between Atletico 

Which was seen by over 60 

Spanish capital. By contrast, in 1920 
the average gate for a match in the UK 
‘was 12,000 with the game at Ever 
1920 standing as a record for women's 
football even right up to most r 

times, What this extract from th 

‘of Dick Kerr's player Alice Woods a 
shows isthe punishing scale ofthe 
playing schedule, just for one month! 


TUESDAY 1 MARCH 1921 
GLASGOW. 6,000 SPECTATORS 


DICK KERR'S 9 SCOTLAND 0 


WEDNESDAY 2 MARCH 1921 
EDINBURGH. 23,000 SPECTATORS 


DICK KERR'S 13 SCOTLAND 0 


SATURDAY 19 MARCH 1921 
HULL. 20,000 SPECTATORS 


DICK KERR'S 4 —-HULLLADIES 1 


TUESDAY 29 MARCH 1921 
CARDIFF. 18,000 SPECTATORS 


DICK KERR'S 4 CARDIFF 0 


BOXING DAY MATCH AT EVERTON (1820) 
53,000 SPECTATORS crc soca runes smn 


DICK KERR'S 4 ST HELENS 0 














“WHEN PENALISED THE FORWARD PROTESTED HER AND 
SIMPLY SAID ‘WELL THE MEN DO IT, SO WHY GANT I?” 


contempt in the press for this female invasion of a 
man’s sporting world, regardless of how good the 
{intentions may be. 

‘The deeply rooted Establishment traditions 
of a society in which everyone had a role and 
knew their place were for many hard to change 
or ignore. As one observer ofa ladies’ game in 
1921 commented in the press, “It was the most 
ridiculous example of the sport Ihave ever 
witnessed. Palpably, it was clear that some of 
the girls had never kicked a ball in their lives 
Another spectator could not wait to put pen to 
paper and complain, “It was not even amusing. it 
was pathetic. If this exhibition is a fair example 
of ladies’ football then Iam of the opinion that 
itis not a game for women. There is no record 
‘of which games were being commented on, 
and certainly by 1921 such lack of skill would 
have been the exception rather than the rule 
But to add to the chorus of disapproval the 
medical profession dived into the debate with 
the growing claims that women may actually 
suffer harm by playing the game. In fact. it was 
a leading female doctor who gave her support 
to the opponents of women's football. A leading 
Hatley Street physician of the day was adamant 
that the structure of the female anatomy was 
completely alien to the movements required for 
sicking, heading and throwing the ball, and she 











added that women players were in danger of doing 
themselves permanent physical damage if they 
persisted in 

A woman! as to become a recurring, 
{theme for critics of the ladies’ game, and one that 
was staunchly denied by players and supporters 
alike. But the picture was far from straightforward: 
not all men were against the lady players, and 
not all women were in favour. In what became 
a fiercely fought battle in the national press of 
the day, claim and counter claim were made. 
One of the more vocal players to represent the 
ladies’ game was Mrs Barraclough, captain of the 
Huddersfield Atalanta team in Yorkshire, and she 
spoke for many by stating openly “If football were 
dangerous some ill-effect would have been seen 





























And support from male spectators was never 
far away, equally keen to express their views 
especialy forthe players of top teams who showed 
particular skill as one spectator observed of the 


Dick Ker’ captain - “Miss Harris's ball control was 
almost weird. She controlled the ball ike a veteran 
Teague forward, swerved, beat her oppor 
ease and passed with judgment and discretion” 
So just how did the lady players manage 10 
keep themselves fit and on top of their game? As 





ents with 
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with their male counterparts across the country 
the levels of skill varied tremendously, and for 
‘many ladies the training regime was nothing 
‘more than a run around the park or hike in the 


hills. For others, under the scrutiny of almost 





exclusively male managers the routine was much 
‘more vigorous and structured in keeping with 

the highly competitive and cut throat arena that 
by 1921 women's football had become. Some 
teams even got additional help from unexpected 
quarters, in particular Huddersfield Atalanta Ladies 
who had the men's international Billy Smith as 

a staunch supporter who regularly helped out at 

the women's training sessions. And some other 
aspects of the men’s game were adopted by their 
female counterparts, both positive and negative 
in equal measure. Many of the games began with 
a sporting hug and kiss between opposing centre 
forwards and such sporting respect was often still 
there at the end of the game as one newspaper 
reported on a game between England and France 
when “A quaint French touch was given when the 
English captain was kissed by Mlle Braquemond, 
the French captain, who threw her arm around 
her adversary's shoulder as they left the field. 
Often, however, those in charge of matches saw 
occasions to step in to avoid the game becoming 
too physical. One referee had cause to speak with 
a centre forward who had just tried to put the ball 











‘and the goalkeeper in the back of the net with 
a shoulder charge. When penalised the forward 
protested her innocence and simply said “Well the 
‘men do it, so why cant I 

‘And so the ladies forged on, their popularity on 
the crest of a wave and countless charities around 
the country benefitting from the thousands 
of pounds raised. Rival clubs began trying to 
scout for new talent, or attract players from. 
their opponents. With the financial resources at 
their disposal factories were even able to offer 
‘employment to ladies from outside their region, 
paying the cost of their travel simply because they 
‘Were good footballers and would boost the tear. 

But on the horizon the storm clouds appeared 
to be gathering and there was unease within 
the corridors of power of the game's governing 
body, the Football Association. Whatever it had 
heard or whatever it believed, attitudes towards 
the women's game took on a very sour note 
within the governing body. The minutes of FA 
‘meetings started to show a distinct suspicion 
and lack of trust in how the ladies’ matches were 
being organised and conducted. What evidence 
they may or may not have had never reached the 
public. Instead, in October 1921 the FA issued their 
proclamation that was to destroy any hope that 
the women's game would carry on its meteoric 
path of popularity. Banning the ladies from using 






















Pitch Battle 


raining and paying bealiny 


FA grounds was not a killer blow in itself, but it did 
deny the ladies’ game access tothe large crowds 
they had enjoyed, and as such almost overnight ‘ 
made them less attractive to the charities they 
had worked so hard to support. Opponents now 
felt fully justified in their condemnation of this, in 
their eyes, unnecessary and absurd intrusion into 
the world of men’s sport that should never have 
been condoned or supported by the FA in the frst 
place. And in its declaration the FA is unable 10 
hide its chauvinist views of what is and is not 
suiabe for women toda, saying football gp 
was, “quite unsuitable for females and 
‘ought not to be encouraged” C 

For women's football supporters, 
both male and female, the natural and 
‘correct response was one of defiance. 
and players and supporters alike were 
called upon in the national press to show the 
courage and determination of spirit that had 
‘got them thus far in their fight against prejudice 
and discrimination. As one team captain put it, 
“The team will continue to play, if the organisers 
of charity matches will provide grounds, even if 
wwe have to play on ploughed fields 

Fighting talk indeed, and a strength of resolve 
that was echoed by the men who had supported 
the ladies teams as managers and coaches. Any 
accusations around the handling of charity money 
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THE FA SHOWS 
THE WOMEN’S 
GAME THE RED CARD 


Ina single stroke the ruling 
body of football condemned the 
women's game to exile 

‘Minutes of the Football Association 
Emergency Committee, 

23 August to 3 October 1821 


5. Women's Football Matches. The, 
Resolution was adopted: 

Complaints having been made as to football 
being played by women, Council feel impelled 
to express their strong opinion that the game 
of football is quite unsuitable for females and 
should not be encouraged. 

Complaints have also been made as to the 
Conditions under which some of the matches 
have been arranged and played, and the 
‘appropriation of receipts to other than 
charitable objects. The Council are further 
of the opinion that an excessive proportion 


eo) 


of the receipts are absorbed in expenses 
‘and an inadequate percentage devoted to 
charitable objects 

For these reasons the Council requests the 
‘Cbs belonging to the Association refuse the 


se oftheir grounds for such matches. 
And the results were equally swift. Plymouth 
Argyle and clubs up and down the country 
were forced to comply with the FA ruling and, 
reluctantly, stop playing h 

matches. Plymouth Ladies’ next 
Home Patk in aid of the Rayal Albert Memorial 
Hospital was reluctantly reallocated to a 
Plymouth schoolboys’ cup match. It wast 

the beginning ofthe end for the first golden 
cera of women's 


to women's 


‘An action photo with Dick 

‘errs ladies representing 

England agains Scottish 
Tadies 


even 


by the teams was passionately denied and it was 
Jeft to Mr Frankland. the manager of the world's 
‘most successful team of the day, Dick Ker’ Tadies, 
to sum up just what the lady footballers had 
always been about. 

“Our sole ambition has been to help as many 
as we possibly can the numerous charities on 
whose behalf we have been asked to play. We have 
all given our services gladly and the girls have 
revelled in the football” 

‘There was now a statk choice to make; give up 
and give in, or stake the claim for the women's 
game to take its rightful place in the sporting 
world of the future. Despite the ban games did 
continue to be played, abe on a smaller scale. 
Many saw the only way forward as the formation 
of an association of their own and the English 
Ladies Football Association was bom. Originally 
representing just over 50 clubs mainly in the north 
of England their vision was to form into a national 
league of 2 number of divisions. There would be 
changes to the siz ofthe pitch, the ball would be 
lighter, and there would be the possibility of the 
use ofthe hands to protect the body. 

But it was not a vision that was to continue to 
shine and the women's game would once again 
return to being an activity forthe staunchest 
enthusiasts In 1922, in an attempt to find fresh 
‘opposition, the Dick Kerr's team even travelled to 
Canada. only to find that the FA ban was also in 
place there and so no games could be played. They 
then travelled down into the USA where the only 
available opponents were men! Needless to say the 
ladies of Preston did not disgrace themselves. 


Le Petit Journal 
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“DESPITE THE BAN GAMES DID CONTINUE TO BE PLAYED, 
ALBEIT ON A MUCH SMALLER SCALE” 


But the ifeblood of the women's game was 
draining away leading to a drawn-out death. As 
recovery from World War I became the focus and 
society desperately tried to resume some kind of 
normality interest in charitable needs was less 
to the forefront of people's minds as their gaze 
tured to the future, The crowds dwindled and for 
countless women footballers there was a loss of 
purpose. And not surprisingly many of the original 
players were also turning their attention to the 
future: to careers, to marriage and to starting a 
family, even though their love of the game would 
never fade. For them it had never been about 
competing with the men, either on or off the field 
[Nor did they use it asa band wagon for women's 
rights in a politcal way. For them it was simple: 
we can play, we love to play and we will play 
‘They stood up to the Establishment and were 
rewarded with ridicule, prejudice and accusations 
that challenged their motives and their characte 
It was to be half a century before the FA ban 
would be lifted and even longer before a formal 
apology for how those footballing pioneers, 
were treated was offically made, Nothing 
can compensate for all those lost years in the 
wilderness, but keeping alive the memories of 
the phenomenal achievements of those female 
football pioneers can help bridge the gap and give 
what is now a truly global sport the rich history 
and heritage that it needs and deserves. 


David J Williamson is the author of three books 
‘on women's football: Belles Of The Ball: A Pass 
‘Through Time; and Bess Of The Bees. 
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Discover how the Tudor Monarchs courted and 
negotiated the marriages that shaped their dynasty i 


‘Written by Jessica Leggett 





he king's excitement to see his new 
bride had dissipated as soon as he 
hiad laid his eyes on her. She was 
nothing like the demure and pretty 
princess pictured in her portrait. 
After their meeting was over the infuriated king 
rounded on Cromwell and shouted, “Tlike her 
not ike her not” The story of King Henry VIII's 
rejection of his fourth wife. Anne of Cleves, has 
been passed down for centuries, so how did he 
end up with a bride that repulsed him? How did 
courtship and marriage work in Tudor England? 

For the aristocracy, marriage was a question of 
political and economic interest. used as a means to 
further the power and social status of the Family. 
‘With children dependent on their families for both 
land and money, they had litte choice but to leave 
their choice of partner to their elders. 

In particular, daughters depended on the cash 
dowries given to their groom or his father and had 
less say in thei future compared to sons, who did 
‘not lose their property after their marriage. As for 

men, their wealth was automatically transferred 
to her husband upon their wedding -Teaving it to 
the men to negotiate a suitable marriage 

Iwas believed that without the financial 
‘means to support themselv couples 
‘would be unable to maintain a household and 
Would descend into poverty, especially once they 
expanded their families. Consequently, extended 
periods of courting filled with small gifts and long 
engagements were comman in everyday Tudor 
England, with couples typically marrying in their 
late twenties, 


Although money and power were 
important. there was even more at take 
when it came to royal marriages. In this 
context, marriage was used to secure 
treaties, form new international alliances 
or even reinforce pre-existing ones. 
Foreign brides hailed from the most 
powerful dynasties of Europe, raised 
from birth as pawns to secure the mi 
favourable marriages for their Families. 
[No wonder then that King Edward 
IVs decision to secretly marry Elizabeth 
Woodville in 1464 was so controversial, 
because it ruined his chances to secure 
a foreign alliance. To make matters 
worse, Elizabeth was the widow of Sir 
John Grey, a Lancastrian knight who 
had died fighting the Yorkists at the 
Second Battle of St Albans, and had 
been left impoverished by his death 
not exactly an ideal choice of bride for 
2 young king securing his throne_ 


beth was not purely 
re, but also to show that 
he was capable of making decisions 
ithe Earl of Warwick, the 
man nicknamed the Kingmaker’ The 
secret marriage humiliated Warwick. 
who had been negotiating an alliance 
with France, and led to increasing jealously and 
tension between the powerful factions at court as 
the Woodville family rose to prominence. While 
Edward was a Yorkist and not a Tudor king, his 
decision to marry at home highlighted 
the importance, as well as the difficulties, 
fof choosing the right bride 
Then again, marrying domestically 
as not always a negative thing 
idepending on political circumstances. 


marriage humiliated 
Warwick, who had 
been negotiating an 

alliance with France” 


Henry Vl often rejected 
‘women in his om court 



































of Cleves during your research? 
Well ve got some new theories about her It 
was something that King Henry Vil said after 
their wedding night that gave me 

because he kept saying that she was no virgin. 
Now, that was quite starting actualy because 
You would have thought that 2 royal princess 
would have been brought up quite strictly in 

a very shekered manner. made me wo 














the truth? And then | thought how could Anna 
have conducted an ili affair or even have had 
anillegtimate baby? 
the storylines for the novel 





3s corroborating evidence, but 
too much because it would b 


2 spoiler 





of her name? 
Well she signed herself ‘Anna’ and that was 

viously her name, but also the book is meant 
to be written ently from her point of view an 
she would have seen the wodld from a Gem: 
Perspective, So, {think it was right to cll her 
Anna of Kleve. 








Was picking Anne from a painting an unustal 
Way to pick a bride? 


King Henry VIL, the frst Tudor king, married 
Edward and Elizabeth's eldest daughter, Princess 
Elizabeth of York, to unite the daims of the 
Lancastrian and York houses once and for all. 

It was a shrewd decision because Elizabeth 
had her own claim to the English throne, ane 
that was ~in fact - stronger than her husband's 
Their mariage strengthened Henry's position 
(on the throne, allowing him to focus on pursing 
stability throughout his realm and building his 
new dynasty. 

‘Todo this, Henry needed foreign allies and 
arranged for his I-year-old son and het, Prince 
‘Arthur of Wales, o marry the Spanish Princess 
Catherine of Aragon, the daughter of Isabella of 


Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon. Popularly known 
as the Catholic Monarchs, Isabella and Ferdinand 
force in Europe and ideal allies, 


were a formidabh 
for Henry aguinst France. 

‘This alliance was so important to both King 
Henry and Spain that after Arthur's untimely 
‘death aged just 15, the king obtained a papal 
dispensation for Catherine to mamry his new heir. 


Prince Henty; instead. Also, he was well aware 


that if Catherine retumed to Spain then he would 
return the dowry money that he had 


be forced 


received upon the young couple's marriage 


“Not a cut and dry story” 


‘We spoke to historian and author Alison Weir about 
Anne of Cleves, the subject of her new novel 


Have you discovered anything new about Anne 


what if Henny was teling what he believed to be 


re-researching Anna, | found what could be seen 





Why did you choose to use the German version 


No, in the eo 
diplor 
princes to find out 
brides looked 
the advancemere of portraiture in the 
sentry for portraits t 














prospective brides and 


Why did Henry mostly choose wives 
from amongst his court? 








people knew about Anne? 
After her divorce and Henry's 
sme under the in 










0 im, she was implicated in Wyatt's 
rebalion of Mary Tudor's reign and she never 
recovered Mary's friendship in ful after that - a 








thats so litle know he things 
wish peopl 





knew about 








y story as you would think 


However, Catherine’s appeal as a desirable bride 
significantly diminished after the death of her 

jer in 504. The crowns of Castile and Aragon, 
had been united with Isabella and Ferdinand’s, 
‘marriage, but Isabellas death meant that the 
Castilian throne went to Catherines elder 
sister, Juana. Since she was no longer the 
daughter of two reigning monarchs, 
King Henry was reluctant to see 
the marriage between Catherine 
and Prince Henry through. 

ed to languish in limbo 
at the English court asa result, 
(Catherine's cause seemed 
Jost when Prince Henry 
renounced his engagement to 
het. most likely atthe urging 
of his father. Yet, in a surprising 
twist of events, when the prince 
ascended the throne as King 
Henry Vill after the death of 
Father in 1509, 
‘he would marry Catherine after all 
King Henry VII had a rather unconventional 

approach when it came to his marriages and 
interestingly, he was the firs king since Richard 
to have more than one wife. A man that loved 


pe new king announced 


of Cleves. patted by Hane 


Tudor Tinder 








Anna Of Kleve, Queen 


Of Secrets is out now! 





being in love, Henry was passionately devoted to 
(Catherine in the early years of their marriage, and 
be even wrote to his father in-law that “the love I 
bear to Catherine is such that if were stil free, 
‘would choose her for wife before all other” 
While beauty and piety were important 
attributes fr a royal bride, fertility was 
the most important of all Although 
Catherine and Henry had ane 
living daughter, Mary, the queen's 
failure to provide a male heir 
ultimately led the king into a 
battle to end their marriage 
and marry his mistress, Anne 


t Anne also failed 10 
provide Henry with a male heir 
and instead gave him another 
daughter, Bizabeth. Within three 
marriage disintegrate 
and the king famously had his queen 
‘executed on trumped up charges of high treason, 
adultery, incest and witchcraft. Just 1 days later, 
Henry married his new mistress, Jane Seymour, 
who gave birth to theit son Edward and finally 


i} 


succeeded in giving the king the male heir he so 
desperately wanted, only for her to die two weeks 
after childbirth. 

Jane's death devastated Henry and it would be 
another three years before he married again, the 
longest distance between any of his martiages. 
Although the king preferred to choose his own 
‘wives, he grew increasingly worried that England 
was becoming far too isolated when, in 1538, a 
truce was made between King Francis fof France 
and Holy Roman Emperor Charles V. Aware that 
he only had one male heir to continue his dynasty 
Henry agreed to look for a new, foreign-born wife, 
at the urging of Chief Minister, Thomas Cromwell 

Searching for his fourth bride, Henry took 
a new approach this time and commissioned 
Hans Holbein the Younger to paint portraits of 
the noblewomen eligible for marriage, including 
Cristina of Denmark, Amelia of Cleves and her 
sister, Anne. Observing their portraits, Henry 
vas drawn to Christina and immediately opened 
‘negotiations for her hand in marriage 

‘At 16 years old, she was three decades younger 
than the king and her guardian and aunt, Mary 
of Hungary resisted attempts for the match due 
{o Hlenty’s reputation - afterall be had executed 
cone of his wives. Even Christina disliked the idea 
‘of marrying Henry, and was said to have declared, 
"I Thad two heads, one should be at the King of 
England's disposal” 

Henry tured his attentions to Anne. the 
daughter of the Duke af Cleves. On paper. it was an 
‘deal match since the House of Cleves were ideal 
Protestant allies for England and would give Henry 
the power he wanted in Europe. Having studied 
Anne's portrait the king believed himself ro be 
completely in love with the fair German princess 
and was impatient for his new bride to arrive. 

Unfortunately, Henry was less than impressed 
with Anne when they met is person, considering 
her -among many things -too plain. However, 
it was to late to turn back and so the king was 
forced to-go ahead with the wedding in January 
1540, to avoid upsetting his new allies Although 
he tried, Henry was unable to consummate the 
‘marriage and complained to Cromwell that Anne 
had “very evil smells about her” and that her 
body repulsed him. 

Unsurprisingly, Henry quickly engaged himself 
in an affair with Anne's young lady-in-waiting, 
Catherine Howard, and was eager to marry het. 
Just six months after their wedding. Henry had his 
‘marriage to Anne annulled, which benefitted her 
sreatly as she received a generous settlement that 
included Hever Castle, She remained in England 
for the rest of her life and affectionately became 
known as the ‘King’s sister’ while Cromwell lost 
his head for his role in the illfated marriage. 

While Henry had the power and the freedom to 
choose his brides, it was a different story for his 
two daughters, Queens Mary and Elizabeth. Asa 
young princess, Mary was used asa bargaining 
chip by her father on numerous occasions to 
secure various alliances - at one stage she was 


Francis Bryan 


| may only have one working eye, but that's all 
the better to focus on you. 

ma man of the cloth so I know my way 
around good bed sheets. 

Let's be like Noah and do this 2s a pair. 


“Henry agreed to look 
for a new, foreign- 
born wife, at the 
urging of Thomas 
Cromwell” 


engaged to Francois, Dauphin of France and a few 
years later to her cousin, the future Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V, who broke their engagement to 
marry Isabella of Portugal 

With the breakdown of her parents’ marriage 
and her subsequent illegitimacy. Mary's marital 
prospects plummeted. By the time she became 
{queen in 1553, Mary was 37 years old and by royal 
standards was an old maid, Desperate to provide 
2 Catholic heir for the throne, she married Charles 
V5 26-year-old son Philip, who had no interest in 
her despite Mary's obvious love for him. 

Mary was the first woman to rule England 
in her own right and therefore, negotiating her 
‘marriage was uncharted territory. I proved to be 
a difficult task, especially with opposition from 
Parliament, who were concemed that England 
‘would be subject to Spanish rule. They attempted 
to persuade her to marry an Englishman, which 
she refused to do, even though the people of 
England were also against her plans to marry 
Philip - sparking Wyat’s rebellion in 1554, 

With no precedent set for a king consort the 
‘martiage treaty was designed to protect Mary's 








‘autonomy, limit Philip's 
jand ensure that he could 


g that Mary had 
been on the throne for over a year by 
ithe time she finally married Philip and 
she died just four years later in 1558. 
iSadly, Mary never had the heir she so 


ed the turmoil of her 
the loss of her mothe 

and the struggle Mary faced when it 
came to her marriage tis no surpris 
that her half-sister and successo 
[Elizabeth, was so reluctant to marry 
[Almost immediately after taking the 
throne, Elizabeth's councillors concemé 
themselves with finding her a husband 
0 that she could provide an heir. 

‘The queen of England was the m 
eligible bride in Europe and throughout 


[ambassadors flocking to appeal to her 
fon behalf of their masters including 


in-law, Philip. Assuming the 


Tudor Tinder 


throne as a young woman gave the queen year 

to consider her suitors and enjoy these courtships, 
although she only offered them air words but no 
promises'in return. 

Elizabeth is often presented as a formidable 
queen, which in many ways she was, but she was 
also an indecisive ruler who could spend months 
hesitating over a decision, It 
employed to keep Parliament at bay whenever the 
frustrated question of her marriage arose. In the 
‘meantime, Hlizabeth developed her iconic image 
as the “Virgin Queen’, wedded to her country 

Of course, t 
Jove with was 
Mary, where P: 
marry an Englishman, 
to Dudley. N. 
in statu 
that he would attempt to usurp her power. 

‘The last time Elizabeth came seriously cl 
‘was during the 1 en negotiations 
‘were opened with Francis, Duke of Anjou 
‘They proved to be very fond of each other, with 
Elizabeth affectionately referring to the Duke 
og’ and wearing a pat 
earrings that be had gifted her. 
‘Unfortunately, Elizabet 


the idea of marrying Francis when it became 
that Parliament, as well as her subjects, would nc 
support the queen marrying a French Catholic, 
Instead, the question ofan heir to the English 
throne would follow the ‘Virgin Queen’ to her 
deathbed, bringing an end to the Tudor dynas 
after over a century 
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11352 and a new campaign by English force 
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Greatest Battles 


of Beauvoir and Maupertis’ are also mentioned 
The hedges, marshes, vines and bushes ofthe 
Enulish postion have since disappeared so locating 
it remains problematic. The French chronicler Jean 
Frojssart tells us thatthe position was a ength of 
road strongly protected by hedges and bushes. and 
they have lined the hedge on both sides with their 
archers’ Other sources suich as Geoffrey le Baker 
‘mention a ‘dense wood! a marsh and a ditch, others 
combine all ofthese features, The French would be 
able to charge downhill most ofthe way towards the 
English although the last stretch to the English lines 
tured uphall slightly 

“Edward laid out his forces in three divisions, 
or battles, as was standard practice a the time 
(Froissart tell us that they were only in one 
division) Each was commanded by an experienced 
‘man, Thomas de Beauchamp, eat of Warwick on 
the eft, and William de Montagu, earl of Salisbury 
on the right. Edward commanded the centre 
division and was accompanied by his close friend 
and skilled miltary strategist, Sir John Chandos 
Edward also took advantage of the terrain, drawing 
Lp his men behind a hawthorn hedige in which 
these were two gaps. This meant there were only 
two routes of attack for the French According t0 
Froissart, the archers were ina ‘harrow’ formation. 
probably an open wedge with the point towards the 
enemy. The archers may have been deployed up to 
seven rariks deep. The standard English tactic was 
for the men-atarms to dismount and fight on foot 
although Edward had some horses at the ready 

The French also arranged their men in three 
divisions according to Froissart each with 16000 
‘men (giving 60,000 in total) although some 
accounts mention only 11000 men. Same modern 
accounts accept the lower number or a larger one: 
at 26.000 men in total. Regardless, the English 
‘were heavily outnumbered. Some reconstructions 
have four divisions of French, a vanguard and three 
others (Froissart talks of 300 mounted men being 
detached to make an inital charge ther sources 
‘number this force at S00) With this vanguard was 
the constable of France, Gautier de Brienne, the 
exiled duke of Athens. His troops included a force 
cof crossbowmen or arbalesters (necause they were 
armed with the arbales later, heavier version of 
the crossbow) The French also dismounted most 
oftheir men-atarms and advanced on foot - the 
rmemary of the devastation wreaked by English 
Jonghawmen on the French knights at Crécy only 
ten years earlier would have been relatively fresh 
in their minds. This memory may also explain the 
decisions taken by King Jean during the battle 

‘The French army arrayed itself for an assault 
on the inferior English numbers, each division 
behind the first since the English position did 
allow for an attack on a wide frontage The English 
also commanded a strong defensive postion. It 
is possble the English feinted a retreat in order 
to provoke a charge by the French mounted 
knights, and in the end they did charge, but ina 
disorganised way. This may also have been as 2 

















sult of a disagreement between the commanders 
(the marshals Amoul @Audrehem and Jean de 
(Ceermon) about tactics The French knights 
therelore charged at the English lines in two 
groups at two separate points; CAudrehem chy 
Edwards divsion while Clermont charged towards 
‘Warwick's These charges proved disastrous and 
vwere driven back by the English archers, Clermont 
‘was killed. as was the constable, Brienne, and 
«audrehem was captured 

‘The firs French division of dismounted men at 
arms then advanced. ed by the dauphin of France, 
the teenaged duke of Narmandy Charles. along 
‘ith the dule of Bourbon. Despite interruptions 
from the retreating vanguand, these fresh troops 
‘engaged the English infantry. They were peppered 
with archery-fre which must have taken a great 
toll on their numbers, bur they managed to reach, 
the English lines. In hard fighting. more ofthe 
French leadership fell and the standart beurer of 
the dauphin was captured. King Jean was dismayed 
atthe defeat of his second division and ordered his 
three sons including the defeated dauphin, away 
‘om the battlefield. This was probably demoralising 
tw the French and the duke of Oéans the Z1ear 
‘old brother of the king also retreated wath his 
division at that moment or soon after Some saw 
this retreat as the duke fleeing from the battle but 
he may have been ordered to do sa just as the king's 
‘sons had been. This action robbed the French of 
a large number of troops, but they probably still 


‘outnumbered the English. Contemporary chroniclers 


recorced that this decision robbed the French of the 
chance of victory. Same among the English thought 
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Greatest Battles 


that this was a general French retreat and charged 
in pursuit but they soon learned oftheir mistake 
anda very few English knights were captured (he 
only ones to fal to such a fate that day). The delay in 
Jean's recrganisation probably also gave the English 
troops a chance to rest. 

The remaining French troops joined with King 
Jeans division and advanced. This division was 
therefore lager and consisted of the remaining 
troops, including some crossbowmen who had 
been inthe constable’ division, By this point in 
the conflict, which had been raging for perhay 
three hours Conger than most medieval battles, 
the English longhowmen were running short of 
arrows because they had little impact on the king's 
division as it advanced. Edward drew his men into 
a single division (this may be where Froissant’s err 
ofa single division comes from), The forces with 
Jean were largely fresh whereas the English had 
been fighting for most ofthe battle. Edward now 
ordered a small force of 60 men-atarms and 100 
archers to mount so that they could encircle the 
advancing French, This decison implies that th 
had been a part of Edwards battle pian all along (ihe 
men’s horses would need to be nearby, hamessed 
and ready), Coming so late inthe battle also impies 
thar Edward did noe have the numbers to det 
this force a the start oft, and so needed to await 
the later phases of the battle before enacting such 
a plan. This force was commanded by the captal 
de Buch, Jean de Grailly, and his force made is 
‘way around a smal hill out of 
The English archers their arrows spent j 
infantry armed with daggers and swords. The captal 
de Buch charged the flank of the French as they 
reached Edwards lines and this combined atack 
on two fronts finally broke the French The bes 
of the Orilamme standatd, Geotfiey de Chamy. fell 

the standard and this signalled the lat gasp 
ofthe French, King Jean himself was captured and 
the remaining French fled the field, pursued by the 
English, eager for prisoners and ransoms. Many fled 
to Poitiers itself with the English and Gascons on. 
their heels but the gates to the town were shut and 
many French massacred outside 


than Crécy had been. The French lost appr 
12500 men-atarms whereas the English only lost 40. 
alties among less notable troops must have bes 
much higher and we are not given the numbers 
of wounded, The capture of King Jean and man 
knights of note was also humiliating. Jean would 
be held captive until I360 before being ransomed, 
and his capture Jed to the peace of Brétigny in 1360 
Where the English aid aside claims tothe French 
tone but gained larger possessions in Aquitaine 
and Calais, The batle of Poitiers was not won by 
the longbow, bur this weapon was an important 
part of the successful defensive tactics of Ecard. In 
addition to the defensible postion that could not be 
attacked by the superior numbers ofthe French in 
tone body Edwards cavalry encirclement must have 
been part of his thinking from the stat. 
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The Dauphin advances 
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The capture of the king athe 
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‘The ‘What IF Newspaper 


Korea Interview by Jonathan 0°Callaghan 18 Sep 1950 


US FORCES 
RETREAT 
FROM KOREA 


Victory for North Korea could see a humiliated America move more 
strongly against communism around the world 




















| Interview With 
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a2 ! : ny HEROES BUILT 


DR ROBERT eet delepil ab linia hk 
PA . 


invasion of American forces at the 
ee 4 . Battle of Pusan, the newly unified 
Dr Farley isa senor lecturer : Korean government has erected a 
J] atthe Paterson school of e ‘massive new statue in honour of its 
Leese rm | (I) heroes. The monument, that stands 
of Kentucky. Hs research and 4 F at an imposing 30 metres high, was 
Tooke cover mltary world f dedicated to the heroes of the Korean 
istry and pall. conflict and to their commitment to the 
‘communist ideals to which the nation is. 
now committed entirely, 
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The ‘What SF Newspaper 


That offensive was wildly successful 
and threatened to just rol up the 
entire peninsula 





‘How did the war play out? 
‘The United States decided fo interven: 
almost immediately It deployed troops 
‘and aircraft and warships tothe area 
‘The troops were known as Task Pc 
Smith, [but] were not wel prepared to 
fight the North Koreans. They didn’t 
have the right kind of equipment, they 
didn't have modern traning. and so 
they were pushed back along with the 
Republic of Korea, the South Korean 
troops, For the first few manths of the 
war, the North Koreans took Seoul. andl 
they rolled dawn the peninsula. But the 
‘Americans and the South Kore 
able to establish a perimeter at ap 
called Pusan. They were abe to protect 
that perimeter with lots of air support 
and witht lots of naval support, despit 
several massive North Korean offensives 
Essentially, they were rying to break 
things open. 






















‘What happened next? 
So the Americans decided to 
with alot more force. And General 
Douglas MacArthur, with the support 
of the United Na 

amphibious invasion of the Karean 
Peninsula at Incheon. which is half way 
up the peninsula off the west coast 
of ct the 
entire North Korean offensive, and the 
North Koreans retreated rapidly up the 
peninsula (Eventually it finishes} at the 
38th parallel in 1953, 
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Could Pusan have been a turning 
point where America could have lost 
‘the war? 

Yeah, I think so. IF[North Koreal had 
punched through that perimeter that 
Would have been the end of 
unlikely that the US would have gone 
through with the amphibious invasion 
ofthe coast at Incheon, Essentially the 
entire Republic of Korea would have been 
‘occupied and in exile if Pusan had fallen 





12 War. Its 








‘What would have been the major 
‘implications of America losing? 
1 think that just how the Unis 
reacted to other reversals during the 
Cold War, we would have doubles de 
‘on a number of other areas in wh 
were in conflict with the Soviet Union. 
T think it probably would have gone 
badly for [Fidel] Castro in Cuba. doubs 
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that anyone would have been willing i 
allow the establishment of 
regime in Cuba [think wed hi 
much more substantial 
Vietnam to prevent n 











PRIMARY CHALLENGER TO 
EISENHOWER EMERGES 



















tt appears that a primary 
challenge from within 
Eisenhower's own party is 
ooking more and more likely. 


with junior senator Joseph 
McCarthy increasingly hinting 
that he will stand against the 

incumbent. After 
‘hurnillating defeat in Korea, 
there is increased feeling 
within the GOP that they 
‘need a change of leadership 
to hold off Democrats in the 
next election. 


time asthe "Red Scate'in the U 
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Scare is this idea that the US 
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“The Korean War happens 
at the same time as the “Red 
Scare’ in the United States” 
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Do you think a unified Korea would 
have been able to thrive? 

The 
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Who would a unified Korea have 
allied with? 

‘They might hav 
dependent on IC 
Union|, but they would 


been a litte less 
he Soviet 











WHAT IF AMERICA LOST THE KOREAN WAR 





What wa 
Domino Theory? 








“You have a row of dominoes set up. you knock over 
the first one, and what will happen to the last one is the 
tainty that it will go over very quickly. So you could have 
2 beginning of a disintegration that would have the most 
Profound influences." Such was President Eisenhower's 
‘explanation of Domino Theory in 1954, the predominant 
foreign policy theory of the fom the 1950s to 


easily, which is why it engaged in conflict in both the Korean 
peninsula and Vietnam in the years that followed. 


‘Eisenhower’ concer over the spread of 
have been inked to 










‘Would the North Koreans still have 
developed nuclear weapons? 
think le that the 

Do you see any scenario where a Koreans might have d 

unified communist Korea becomes 2634 a9» 
‘a major player in the spread of arn 
‘communism around the world? Tange ind 
Nor it was, sent weapon 
x around 
aly Latin 
undertook steps to try 1o spread socialist 
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than it was in think 
the US lost the Korean 











would have doubled down on After the 
munis ete a shocking defeat 
would have rs n T of American 
e s forces in Korea 
If America had lost, would North it would seem 








Korea have picked another enemy that emboldened 
‘communist 
agitators are 
looking for their 
next prize and 
Guba, less than. 
2,500km from 
the USA, could be 


nd weird and paranoid, then it has no ations. And I doa se next on the list. 


reason to exist, because South Ki 
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WAR IN THE AiR 
THE SECOND WORLD. 
WARSIN COLOUR 


ilitary aircraft took to the skies like 
never before during World War I. 
‘Although they had been used in the 
first global conflict initially for 
reconnaissance but then as muscle 

to break the deadlock of trench warfare - 

advancing technology and an emphasis on 

strategic bombing made them more important. 

Both sides had considerable airpower and 
techniques up their sleeve. The Luftwaffe 


WAR IN THE AIR 


Discover the Allied warplanes and training aircraft that helped to 
win World War II and finally bring peace to Europe 


would fly above Germany's army as it 
advanced across western Europe while the 
RAF used radar to detect and locate the 
Position of approaching enemy aircraft. Radar 
enabled bombing raids to take place in the 
dead of night. Planes were also agile enough to 
be used in aerial combat. 

‘Targets were found on land and across the 
seas and, while bombs would drop in droves, 
air superiority was vitally important for 






gathering intelligence as much as anything 
‘else. Fighters and bombers in particular began 
to take on an iconic status and it's easy for 
‘many to reel off names such as the Lancaster 
and the Wellington bombers. 

Some of the images taken during the war 
have helped to reinforce that and seeing the 
photos restored and converted to glorious 
colour helps to bring out the detail. Here we 
present a selection, 
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FEED YOUR Via 













you know? 
Cleopatra's diet included 
‘seafood, legumes, fruit, 
vegetables and meat 


suchas pigeon 
and mutton. 


Ingredients 


“ire of vegetable oll 





A FAVOURITE OF CLEOPATRA EGYPT, IST CENTURY BCE 





5 with many other ancient 
civilisations, pining down exact 
recipes can be a tricky thing. but 
we're fortunate to know that 

Cleopatra Vil, the last queen of ancient 

Eaypt, was rather fond of something 

‘called Dules Coccora. While we don't 

know the exact recipe for these sweet 

honey balls, we do know that they 

are very similar to a Greek desert, of 

Loukoumades: honey-soaked donuts. 

Given that Cleopatra's own 

heritage was Greek, having ruled in 

the Ptolemaic era of the nation, it 

makes sense that this dish would have 

connections back to that country in the 
modem day. So, mixing together some 
vatations on this desert, we offer our 
take on a sweet dish ft for a queen 


(1 Put the warm water into a sail bow and add the 
yeast. Allow to stand until the mixture begins to form 
2 creamy foam (about five minutes) 

(02 Add the warm milk. sugar and sat to a large mixing. 
bow! and stir to dissolve together. Add the yeast 
‘mixture and combine together. 

(03 Add the butter, eggs, flour and orange zest tothe 
large bowl and beat together until it forms a smooth, 
soft dough 

(04 Cover the bowl and allow to rise and double in size 
‘This should take around 30 minutes. Once done, stir 
the dough well again, releasing some of the ai, cover 
and allow to rise for another 30 minutes, 

(05 Add the honey and remaining 125ml of water to a 
saucepan and bring tothe bol on 2 medium heat. 
‘Once boing. tur off the heat to allow the syrup to 
form and cool 


(06 Heat the vegetable olin a large saucepan or deep fat 
fryer to 180° C. You need atleast Scm of ol to drop 
your donut bal into 

(07 Using a wet tablespoon and one wet hand, scoop up 
about two tablespoons worth of mixture with the 
spoon and form into a round shape between the spoon 
{and your hand. Try not to over-handle the mixture. 

(08 Place the dough balls into the oil in batches, continuing 
this process until all the mixture is used up. Fry the 
balls unt they are golden brown on the bottom and 
then roll them over, taking about two to three minutes 
per batch, 

(09 Once cooked, remove the balls and allow to drain 
‘on some kitchen towels. Once all cooked, place on a 
balang tray or large plate and drizale with the honey 
‘syrup, then sprinkle with cinnamon and walnuts (fF 
desired). Best served warm, 
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The books, TV shows and films causing a stir in the history world this month 


THE OXFORD ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Gordon Campbell (Editor) ‘Oxford University Press Price £30 Out now 
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e Renaissance 
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Europe” 
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Lee Jackson Yale University Press £20 Out now 
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HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


Martin Wall 


Amberley Publishing 
£20 Out now 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


15 Director Josie Rourke Cast Saoirse Ronan, Margot Robbie, David Tennant. Jack Lowden, 
Gemma Chan, Guy Pearce 
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